

Routes to tour in Germ 

The Nibelungen 



German roads will get you 
there - to the Odenwald 
woods, for Instance, where 
events In the Nibelungen 
saga, the mediaeval German 
heroic epic, are said to have 
taken place. Sagas may have 
little basis in reality, but these 
woods about 30 miles south of 
Frankfurt could well have 
witnessed gaiety and tragedy 
In days gone by. In Worms, on 
the left bank of the Rhine, 
people.lived 5,000 years ago. 
From the 5th century AD the 


1 The Hagen Monument In 
Worms 

2 Miltenberg 

3 Odenwald 

4 Michelstadt 

5 Wertheim 
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Odenwald. ... , j- — - — — 

With a little Imagination you ;' :h - / 

can feel yourself taken back J 

Into the past and Its tales and / 

exploits. Drive from Wertheim /■ v : 

on the Main via Miltenberg and . / 

Amorbaoh to Michelstadt, with : Y ,. : . 

its 15th century half-timbered . ‘ 

Rathaus. Cross the Rhine . MMM 

after Benshelm and take a look 
at the 11th to 12th century 

Romanesque basilica In Worms. : =* 



Visit Germany and let the 
Nibelungen Route be your 
guide. 
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iohl works out an agenda 
for EEC summit 


mm?. 


hancellor Kohl has worked out his 
agenda for the EEC summit in 
part next month. He wants to make 
iway on the issues of: 

Jnemploymcnt among young peo- 

iEC. membership for Spain and 

I " dr 

nmon agricultural policy; 

Bguards for the common market 
i; 

nmunity finance; 

Iain's financial contributions. ' 
e is also another issue that the 
sUor personally wants to raise: 
In and the tree-death epidemic, 
is a king-sized agenda the extent 
rope of which only experts can 

I t in view of the general luck of in- 
tin European affairs, 
feate of preliminary activity might 
inably be expected in Bbnn, yet 
seems to bo no systematic coordi- 
n of differing views in the Bonn 
ilrics concerned. 

e various departments arc already 
filing to blame each other In caso 
hmmit doesn’t live up to expccta- 

j ’’ 

•the Finance Ministry tho overrid- 
ponsideration ia extra burdens on 
ffionn budget, which are to be avoid- 
f all cost. 

[i the foreign Office officials are 
b keenly aware. or the possible poli- 
jrepercussions of an imminent col- 
or the European Community. 
e y are thus more readily disposed 
rds not allowing the sole political 
raplUhraent worth mentioning in 
Wr Europe tb come a cropper for 
[cial reasons. 1 . . M . • 

Is being so, there are growing fears 
tultgsrt; summit might prove a fai- 
The president of the EEC Com- 
Qty.M. Thom of Luxembourg, ex- 
a serious crisis unless something 
n c about Spanish membership and 
■unity finances at least. 

W membership bid, which Bonn 
Sty endorses, has . brought to a 
the differences between indlvi- 
Member-countries. " 
lrI « is stalling on further expan- 
°f the EEC; it would first like tb 
?* Mediterranean farm produce, 
V* s un able to' compete with 
?i, better protected by the Com- 
Agriculfural Policy. 

Jpujd, Italy and Greece, but the 
i P^t , cannot he met by the EEC's 
"t budget. Besides, Spain and Por- 
es new members will be expensive 

Spain, which has been fobbed off 
■WVfoijjst be, giVeit; a straight an- 


swer, and it cannot be retained as a 
partner in Nato yet rejected as a partner 
in the European Community. 

A decision on Cpmmunity finances 
will likewise have repercussions: to re- 
fuse to pay more toward the cost of the 
EEC is in effect to say no to Spanish 
membership. 

The European Community has beco- 
me an annoying issue. The expense, the 
incomprehensible and costly agricultu- 
ral policy and the lack of any stimuli 
that mean something to the man in the 
street have led to a decline in interest in 
the EEC even in Germany. 

This detracts from the true value of 
the Community to the Federal Repu- 
blic, for which it is of major importance 
both economically and politically. 

The new Bonn government must 
make up its mind on policy toward Eu- 
rope. It cannot be left to individual Mi- 
nistries to pursue their respective inte- 
rests heedless of an overall policy con- 
cept. 

There were Incorisfstencios In this re- 
spect under Chancellor Schmidt. They 
cannot be allowed to continue. 

When the concessions we invariably 
end up making urc made top late they 
earn us neither recognition nor counter- 
concessions. 

The Chancellor ought to aim at a 
more streamlined agenda in Stuttgart 
arid ho should Issue stricter Instructions 
on how to prepare for the summit. 

A European debacle would be a poor 
start for tho new Kohl government. 

Kohl must have hud a foretaste at his 
tulks in London with British Prime Mi- 
nister Margaret Thatcher of what lies in 
store for him at the $tuttgart EEC sum- 
mit. , i • , 

Although there was no lack of good- 
will between him and Mrs Thatcher and 
.they were,agreed on many issues, view 
differed on what needed doing in the 
European Community. 

Bonn's .plans for a. solemn declara- 
tion to set. the seal op , closer coopera- 
tion between Common Market poun- 
tries encountered opposition in White- 
hall. ' . ’ , , 

. Whgt mainly interests Mrs Thatcher 
is clarification on Britain's 1983 contri- 
bution to the EEC kitty in Brussels. 

She. has been promised p rebate and 
is defennipod to gel one in. what may 

; Continued on pege 2 ’ 



Picture d contentment: Helmut Kohl end Amlntore Fanlanl In Rome. 

(Photo: dpu) 

Chancellor has talks in Rome 
— with the usual results 


, ... .1 . • -r * ... 

■ i iv.’ c ' til**** ‘ 

Iti.. :»• .'. lu..' 'ji/i...! j.i ? : a 

B onn Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
seems to bring bad luck to Italian 
governments. He has brought down two 
in two visits. 

Just after he made his first official 
visit to Italy last year, (he coalition of 
Republican leader Giovanni Spadolinl 
fell. Talks Herr Kohl was to hove had 
were cancelled. • , • , 

Now the government of Christian 
Democrat Amlntore Fanfani has fallen, 
just a plotter of hours after Herr Kohl 
ended a Visit, 

Signor Fanfani has resignation and 
■elections are to.b.e. held at the end 

June.' . . ■ . ;j 

Relations between Bonn, and Rome 
lare excellent. . ...... 

There has been no change despite (Hi 
hire arid try OVei 4 The whereabouts' of 41 
missing; drums ‘of toxic wastd from Se- 
Vesci iti riortherri itaiy. • •'•••' • ■ 

Both governments do . nipt,' 'ojf . course, 
agree on every issue. Henr'Kojil was re- 
minded of the annual' tussle over 'the 
EEC farm price review by farmers With 
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placards proclaiming, in German: 
“Garman milk 7 No thanks I” ' 1 

' But' this dispute was ignored by both 
hehds Of governmdht and left to their 
respective . agriculture ministers, whiio 
no public mention was made of the 
missing drums of toxic wasto; they rtiay 
not have been mentioned at nil. 

The two leaders, men so different in 
hgc. Height ntid prowess at public 
speaking, were all the mbre emphatic lit 
their references to common viewpoints.' 

Both were keen to see the, solemn de- 
claration on European .Union signed ul 
'the Stuttgart EEC summit, partly becau- 
se' their Foreign Ministers, rierr Gpns- 
.cher and Signor Colombo, were jointly 
responsible for thp draft. 
r Biit they harbour no, illusions and are 
.well aware there is still ^piritfd!resistan- 
,’ce to the|prihciple of majority, decisions 
' within . the \ EEC, .and tp any u pgradlng 
of the European Assembly. 

- Even the toxic waste debate produc- 
ed aspig -off ,of common ground, as it 
happened, with both governments Say- 
ing how keen they were On better , legis- 
lation toVovcr this topic within tjie Eu- 
ropean Commupity. , 

Bonn and Rome have similar views 

- on 1 the Geneva disarmament talks.* Their 
declarations differ only in tenor. ' ' 

: Herr Kohl', missed no opportunity of 
reaffitmihg Borings determination To 
abide by both parts of the Nato missile 
modertiisatloilresolution. ; 

Signor. Fanfani nodded approval and 
blithdy prai^ed lhe attitude of Italy's 
Western partners, which was. “entirely 
in keeping with the, expectations: of 
public, opinion." ' 

This turn of phrase ! was entirely jn- 
kepping wilh the’ attitude taken by Fo- 
reign Minister Colombo, which is much 

Continued on page 2 
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East Bloc leaders learn to come to 
terms with their new boss 


F rom Erich Honecker to Janos 
Kadar the men in power in Eastern 
Europe all made it to the top during the 
.18-year Brezhnev ere. 

Moat owe their careers to him and 
had arrived at a working relationship 
with him through many meetings, in- 
cluding regular summer summits in the 
Crimea. 

The Bast Bloc leaders have so far had 
little opportunity of getting to know Mr 
Andropov better. Until May 1982 the 
new Soviet leader was head of the KGB 
and as such not a very pubUo figure. 

The GDR's Erich Honecker ig the 
first Ease BJoc leader to visit Moscow 
sincotho change of power In the Krem- 
lin. 

Just os Helmut Kohl in Washington 
sought to demonstrate German-Amerl- 
can friendship, so Herr Honecker will 
nave wanted to stress the special rela- 


Talks in Rome 

Continued from page i 

more consistent than might bo expected 
given such frequent changes of govern- 
ment in Rome. 

. ^ Principle Italy has agreed to provi- 

ct°J he i Uut€ ? Ml Wes for 

* Atoning -ptaUffwi disused: airfield 
near Contfso in Sicily, but it would 


tionship between East Berlin and Mos- 
cow. 

Just as the Federal Republic is Wash- 
ington's major ally, so the ODR is Mos- 
cow's. Germany is a strategic point in 
East-West affairs. 

When Herr Honecker and Mr Brezh- 
nev last conferred in detail at the be- 
ginning of 1982, Mr Brezhnev was al- 
ready only occasionally capable of 
communicating with others. 

The crucial passage in their joint 
communiqub was: 

‘The development of the internatio- 
nal situation will depend in many re- 
spects on how relations between Euro- 
pean states with different social systems 
evolve. Detente was bom In Europe and 
Europe may yet give it a new and 
powerful boost" 

The icy cold of ties with Washington, 
the deep problems in relations with 
France and above all the change of go- 
vernment in Bonn have brought about a 
change in the situation from Moscow's 
point of view. 

The consequence of this change 
ought to bo a closing of ranks on tho 
East Bloc's part, isolated as it has bcco- 
me. 

A key factor in the Soviet assessment 
of tho situation is the Ostpolltik pursu- 
ed by the Kohl government, which is di- 
rccUy linked with intra-German tics. 

„ Ia thy Crimea Mr Brezhnev and Herr 
Honecker called on Bonn to reaffirm 


in aicify, but it would j T . * re a mm 

"“^prefer the Genova talks to raako ^ratT d p0, ' Cy ° f peucefu ' c0 ° 


this unnecessary. peratlon. 

, Tho two countries' opponent* of mis- <h. . ? Sov ! c . t ? ni ) ODR viewpoint 
sile. policies have much less in Summon J ont ,0 whi 5 h tlw Bonn Bovem- 

In Germany the peac. movomeSTs pmi 25 f h T out of tho “'<• fa bet- 
PMng for the gnu debate; in tab Uis superp0WI!rs of crucial lot- 

•till largely lml B nfflTn t , y “ 15 porta " cc ' 

Provincial town, 

S' tai^ lan h on w ? ch *° Submarines in tl 

hoj^ng and commercial faci|l“„f™ r , UlallUCS 1D -U 

the Anjericeqs. i.' ri 1 • 

t0 mili 

feirs that the East might undertake I ; ' 

orMtnptive sttike to knock ou, thel, The Swedish p ro „ s , Moscow 
Only two Italian bishops have so ft ,V v [° Iallons ofSwc- 

»sbss£*&j£ 

wpplni Of ajl rtudear weapons. the ^f ,utrt8ed commentary Issued by 


Will Bonn bo either able or willing to 
maintain its special relationship with 
Moscow and East Berlin regardless of 
Ideological disputes and its alliance 
commitments to Washington? 

Under Chancellor Schmidt there was 
a perceptible trend towards purting 
company with America, but (his can 
hardly be expected to continue now 
power has changed hands in Bonn no 
matter how keen Chancellor Kohl may 
be on continuity. 

The GDR; is extremely interested , in 
maintaining profitable relations with 
Bonn, which would be hard hit if ten- 
sion between the superpowers were to 
have repercussions on intra-German 
ties. 

The advantages East Berlin enjoys 
from intra-German, trade, which Is not 
run on a hard-currency basis, are in- 
creasingly important for a GDR perc- 
nia|Iy short of foreign exchange. 

: Thc Soviet leaders do not seem to be 
interested in a deterioration of relations 
with Bonn at present. 

The harbour hopes that die Kohl go- 
vernment will, like its predecessors, 
pursue an Ostpolitik is keeping with 
German interests that dl/Tcrs ut least 
slightly from that qf its Western allies. 

•This, means, for instance, the trade 
restrictions on which Washington conti- 
nues.to.be ^ wn * 11 ®teo means missile 
modernisation and human rights in the 
Lust Bloc (the CSCE conference). 

So Bonn was bound to be reminded, 


that aim to put paid to 

For Bonn where ChanJ 
due to visit Moscow in Herr? 
wake, the situation holds m3 
Should Bonn not, do uV 
urges and Herr Kohl show J 
signs of detente continuity «. 
indention for the USRRacd 
relations with Washington t 
rcconsolidotcd, could be uw, 
On the other hund any Bou 
ment must think twico befon. 
ing entirely the trcoiy.based C 
cinburked on in the 1970s a^ 
jeopardising progress in into, 
tlus. 

The Germans are in a sptc 
Hon (hut sets bounds to thy 
leeway. m 

(Munnhelmer MorpOi 

Thousands B 
to the stree 
of Poland! 

P rotest uguinst General J 

tho Polish leader 
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Checkpoint deaths revive some old 
foreign policy chestnuts 


SS gastAtaSS 

Tho reminder was bound to be coupl- 

Submarines in the Baltic: no limit 
to Soviet military arrogance 


T L,^ d,sh prolest ln Moscow 
di.w Pi. St J a i nstant v !°!ations of Swe- 
waters by Soviit submi 
the Soviet reaction to 


i-ii ....... r Horst Schiittbr 

I : , V sb Apdri983) 

f • EEC summit 

.. i;l ; Poitilntiadfrbirf pb^l ' 

Wfl U * gener»I ,]scii< J n year in Bri- 


thm - "WMMiasiiMuy 158UCQ DV 

KjM*! w a l ency Tass is 10 * be- 
heved^tho report by the Swedish parlia- 

rn^i 0 r s " io,,ofi, ’ q ^ i *^‘ i1 

sJinlSf “iiy^'V been Initiated by 


jlranded near the Swtdbh naval baee at 
Kariskrona in autumn 1981. 

^ There js only one interpretation to 
(he attitude, taken by the Soviet Union 
ri the so-called Baltic sea of peace: 

IS*”®” “? limits to the arrogari- 
ceand claims to power of the Soviet ml- 

.^^ Swcdhh neptrallty be re- 
“ or8 than tha * of non-aligned 

£»“ f a s /f ? Wo Swede needsTS; 

I? i if 1 ° * 5 *** 6r to® s ovl« Union 
In wartime when Swedish waters are 
u»dJor Soviet naval exefcUea^ p^ 


oe » ; genenil ejection year in Brf- . « 8 P«nditure.” So the thrtai of « ! 

asssaii 

SeeX in ny,ng ~ totok ^t a«i 

' Thev Wv<i -.J i • ■ • . n . es Wa are not members of Nato"? , , Kremlin has more than mm. 

RlSiasr 


"iviiiueib Ol IlBlO ? 

Tlie sound of submerged 'iubiiheHne 
engines end radio hiijsegei in ftualan 
leave no doubt as to the oHgins of the 


i'V ^ ,v,om,ln more then one. 

misjudged the mentality of other ^ 


pies, not just in Afghanistan. This sha 
meless military pressure could mobiliu 
powers or resistance Moscow does not 
inwgmc exist either In SwcdeiTor^ 
peace-loving Wetfem Europe.- * ' 

ItX'JiMpiwMAptiUHl) 


-K tho Polihb leader, 
have been more effective this! 
May Day. 

At (lie official demonslistifl 
cribed tho bituation in Polui 
und normal, while In Warsawi 
cities tens of thousands of* 
tors took to the streets in supf 
banned trade union, Sollduij 
The day on which Coma 
vemments are given to holdq 
cd mass marches to den»» 
•solidarity with die people cWi 
cd in Poland how isolated, tfe 
cd und unnatural the regime 
Puriy officials, the bcntfta 
und small of the Comouift 
were u pathetic band left w?' 
ihemselves. 

The Solidarity bsAner* ^ 
ed, in contrast, by fiuolltotofi 
day best straight from churriL 
monstrators were neither tefo 
provocateurs. 

The resistance malnuiiKdd 
and this display of disripllsri 
woa what evidently threw |be 
tics Into panic in many plica 
Militiaman laid into even ikj 
groups of people, which 
what General Jeruzehki bid* 
The Poles demonstrated P 
that the situation In their 
yet back to normal. The 
alive and well. 

The political lihiatfonstB* 
pel ess, but hope still prevails* 
dictatorship to do with such i f 

OiuuowKtia AlbewhiJ* 

cKje (SsrtnonJJrli* 

********* ****}*$*& 

MfwSMnsrMMMNalf- ■ . j 
Amua WbKlipMd 0N4S 

{JJJjaaa iwmiwm 

z^js^sapsr 
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I Brandt government's policy of regarded them as evidence of wrong as- 
:ing treaties with East Europeun sumptions by the makers of the policies. 
f was actively opposed by the The FDP/FDP government tended to 
SU. • . . ■ ■ shy uway from tho neod to face up to 

8. Opposition, thp, conservative unpleasant realities and defend the vory 

uestionpd the . motives. ■ Jt. was principles upon which tho Ostpolitik 

1 st it was the hidden intention was based. 

ihe Federal .Republic, to a posi- But, there were enough people in 
\yay between .East and West. ; both political camps willing to view 
jsed the goverpmept oft ... . . , . matters rationally. . 
ng, to make full use of negotia- Even though they may well have 
abilities, and. fought against the negative aspects in 

pting treaties .which were , not tho application of the various agree- 

Dfily, worded. ments and were not willing to simply 

truggle over the issue led to a deny their existence, they did not fail to 
Wturo dissolution of the Bundestag acknowledge the positive ones, 
iff .election. The, voters confirmed The growing number of such persons 
ps course. ,i 1 gave rise to the assumption that the 

jpllowing the election, the Opposi- change of government in Bonn would 
I IM |n fact said that it would ho- not havo an immediate effect on the 
If, existing agreements if and when it Ostpolitik. 

jeto power. It wns assumed that the handling of 
Sven the chairman of the CSU, Franz such policies would be all the more cau- 

Straws, repeatedly spid that he lious in the face of the growing shaki- 
, by the principle of pacta ness of the international political foun- 
uctypufa. , . dations upon which such policies were 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl followed once based. 

commitment last year when he took The dea$h of West German, transit 
p, He,even repeated the words or traveller Rudolf Burkort during .ques- 
Fp;e<le«ssor, Helmut Sqhmidt, and tioning by East German border guards 
| that the predictability of German appears to have raised many, questions 
glos must reveal itself in continuity on the domestic political, front. It is a 
feUdcs towards both East and W c st. serious case.. But initially there .was a 
Ifterojs.flo doubt that Chancellor danger that it would not be treated as 

fc!, following his election victory, in- seriously as appropriate. , 

^ to keep to his word, People living in. Berlin are. aware of 

ffila does not mean that there, will bp tho atmosphere surrounding; ihe “jdr- 

panges in approach. Policy tpols cumslances" .of transit trafilc. They will 

we applied, differently in different find it easy to cor\}urc up an image of 

Ski'i . tho‘ , circumstanccs’ , surroundinB.Bur- 

Utot all, when .Helmut Schpiidt sue- kert's deatji. 

»d Willy Brandt us Chancellor After having been informed of the. in- 
fc.were also shifts of emphasis. .dividual details of the case, Chancellor 

pough Schmidt began by showing Kohl decided to intervene at tho highest 
pint in his assessment of to posBibi- political level in East Germany, making 
I created by tho Ostpolitik he soon clear two tilings. 

[joyed the means of persona) Kttnz- One: West German government, a 
vplomatioto impress his own pojitl- ; party to the transit agreement drawn up 
fnark on the shape of policies made. in Berlin with the GDR, is entitled to 
U® thing never changed during this make certain demands on its partner, at 
w, however. That was the inclJna- least to demand an explanation. 

I oil the SPD/FDP governments to Second! the extent to which the GDR 
fdown setbacks and trivialise Incon- complies to such a desire can become a 
jjjries In the application of the Ebs- politically relevant factor to the govern- 
Hratifes. 1 ment of the Federal Republic. 

[P9&5lble, such things were kept out Whether as ' a result of this personal 

p public eyei. ' .intervention by Chancellor Kohl or of 

gCDU/CSU, on the other' hfand, the specific circumstantes of the case ij- 

[onecker stays at home: it’s much 
more comfortable that way 


git German Communist party'Iea- 
gttr &nd hfc&tf of state Erich Honec- 
pas turiied down an invitaiioh to 
line Federal Republic of Germany. 
Unreason given is an aggressive dne 
f* Mlh the motto: attack is the best 

M defence. • ••••• ■' - -• ’ 

ijs visit has been made impossible 
|ine current state of relations : bei- 
f fne two Oerman stales/' 

Is if??* blames the Federal RfepU- 

W fact that the two West German 
FJJ'J'bo died within a few days Of 
kS? - '' at crossing-points 

k,*v ,ca | reason Tor tho ^cOfrertt 
f . deliberately ignof* 


aeed . ift'an od of exoneration, of ! thelr border guards 


GDR television almost presented such 
deaths of West Gerriian citizens 1 as nor- 
mal occurrences. ' 

The GDR television programme, Ak- 
tuolle Kamera pointed out that last' year 
240 such deaths were recorded among 
transit travellers and visitors 10 ’ the 
GDR. i- 

What is more, 200,000 people die of a 
sudden heart attack in the Federal Re- 
public each year.- i 
(The GDR TV reporters could have 
added cynically,' witiidutiv haying been 
“questioned’* by East German, border 
guards), ' • ; ’ "• ll 1 - ’ ■*’ 

GDR leaders arc doing their utmost 
to avert the damdgedOne'lo the image 
of ihclr state by the deaths in thexfffices 
stf’ihfclphftrder tiiiUrdS.^' ' 


self, the East Germans have also made 
It dear that they cannot deny the gravi- 
ty of tho case. 

This is not only confirmed by tho 
largo number of public statements issu- 
ed by the GDR but also by the way this 
case is being treated in the joint transit 
commission and by the fact that a West 
German forensic doctor has been allow- 
ed to enter East Germany to investigate 
tho case and its circumstances. 

There is general recognition of the 
political relevance of the incident by the 
GDR. This is a fact, even if we must 
wait for a final assessment of the case. 

This is undoubtedly a success on the 
part of the West German government, 
which made use of given possibilities at 
various levels without antidpating con- 
clusive judgement of the case. 

However, it will now have to face up 
to difficulties at home and the problems 
will centre around the very Instruments 
used by the Federal govemement to ob- 
tain this success. 

• -The head of tho CSU, Franz Josef 
Strauss, acted quickly. He grasped the 
opportunity to .launch an attack on 
Chancellor Kohl. 


In his opinion, tho incident revealed 
the Inadequacy or promises made by 
the Chancellor on the continuity of tho 
Deutschland- und Ostpolitik. Indeed it 
showed the thoughtlessness of such sta- 
tements. 

These two policy areas must be dealt 
. with In a completely different manner 
to the approach during tho Brandt/ 
Scheel and Schmidt/Gcnschcr govern- 
ments. ; 

It is not difficult to sec what is hap- 
pening. Strauss is the Prime Minister of 
Bavaria. After the election, he Would 
have like to have returned to Bonn In a 
Cabinet post. • • •- 

But this didn't happen. Now he 
' would like some sort of compensation. 
He would like to see a stronger CSU In- 
fluence in Bonn in various fields in- 
cluding Ostpolitik. 

Suddenly the wide area 1 of tension 
within the coalition,-' covered tip 'during 
the speediness of the coalition negotia- 
tions, has re-emerged: 'the FDP at tho 
one end, the CSU at the other, and 
Chancellor 1 Kohl and hls CDU in the 
middle. •■■■'■ 

The Chancellor of the government 
coalition must, therefore, face up 1 to a 
test even before he delivers his state- 
ment of government policy in the Bun- 
destag.- ' 

He must make sure that he keeps .a 
tight grjp | 'on political leadership’ and 
docs not allow his political style to lie 
’changed!' ’ ! " ; 1 '' ' '■ ■• • « ■ 

(DsrTagesspIcgel, 24 April 1983) 


East Berlin’s border guards and 
the heart-attack syndrome 


TT'wo West ■ German citizens within officials in tho Federal Republic is at- 
*; A two weeks- have had heart .attacks most regarded as good farm.:-.- 
following “detuiled questioning” by > .However, ,it Is pot . officially known 
East German border guards. whether this has also led to . heart at- 
ilt would not bo right to disregard tho tacks. i- , 

deaths: in the' Interest: of keeping the . Of course, it js our {mention to 
peace simply because this kind of thing irhriiifo? activities against ordinary cltl- 

.happens elsewhere too. ' zens r t?y foreign authorities, whether in 

IL would also, however, be mistaken r Washington or, In warfha.. , , • : ( . 
to treat the Incidents as highly criminul ! After all, our criticism is npt only lc- 
( uct? ip tennis of international law us veiled against the Wall, fhQ barbep wire 
part of. a “pqllllcul change”. This is' fa- aqd |hc automatic qxpjpdlng dcvlccg on 
youred by Franz Josef Strauss without the hprdcr, but also against iHp authori- 

...lit. it--' . I. . 1 In _ L .’ 


even being [ familiar with the exact cir- 
cumstances df the Cases. " 

Of course, yve all know that no travel- 
ler enters into the lion's deri of Eastern 
European border control without a 
pbundiiig heart. . , 

Indeed, it is claimed that even West 
German, police, have overstepped the 
mark in' some cases and the bra$h Prus- 
slan tone of voice heard from certain 

The reasons given by the East’s news 
agency, ADN; for Honecker's decision 
to call off'hjs visit show how sensitive 
the ODR 1 is' to The disappointed reac- 
tioris to theic incidents by ihe free 1 Wes- 
tern press. '' ’ • *’ ;••• ' 

Commentaries 'rtferrCd td the fre- 
quency and gravity of violations by 
GDR authorities of the Spirit of existing 
agreements. ■ ! ' ' 

GhartCellor Kohl said Honecker's 
visit hfld nd ‘‘vajUfl in itielf and that 
dehr words would 1 hJve to be spoken." i 
' Tins' slghhlled'io' Hbhecker that 1 hd 
and the GDR wdilld' have io face the 
public 1 driticism, He Would : be called 
upbn ttf ‘ abcdiiht for 1 thd banishments 
and inhumanities carried out in Its 
name. ; 11 -' 1 •; • *' ■ * 

1 Honecker has cancelled his visit' to 
avoid facing the- music. There are signs 
Of an fee Age emerging between Bonn 
and East Bgriih. ' \ " ' ' ' 

' 7 ' ' l ; 1 1 VoUraih von Htinlze 

(Hambu^erAbfrfitfblSll.^ A|jW| IWi) 


tarian methods or government nnd afrq- 
gant behaviour existing in neighbouring 
cpuntriefi.' , ■ 

We may well now and again fint( our- 
selves over-reacting. . 

But in view of what has happened 
over the past 30 years, something ougiit 
to be done. 

It is time that those who think of 
themselves as socialists and feel that 
they are the sole advocates of human 
rights began to think and act in a more 
hpmane and.sodal way. ... 

It is cleai; that the East German bpr- 
jdqr ofildais dp not carry ou^ their un- 
pleasapt duty thc. wsy thcy do merely 
b^caqse this meats' thcir'^wn pcfsonal 
preference. r, 

. They get, strict . orders* T)ie resultant 
, hehavionr can endanger lives. ■ , 

It. Is cprrect for ihe West Gerpian go- 
vernment ip t rcpeqtedly complain -and 
demand detailed .cxplah^ljonB. ] 

...After ail, good 'photons ig np, excuse 
far, a lax rpaptjon., A country's first duty 
is ip. protect its citizens. Political coil si - 
derations are inappropriate Jicfe- 
'' ..Qp the. -other ^and, jye .should ( not 
torn , a molehill, into .& mountain . fpr 
political gaip at home. . 

Otherwise, wc niay find other coun- 
tries, arguing that |We are still, the, vicious 
chalfcngara wp opce wpre in to e past. 

••• I.: ■ ■ * * Karl Ackermann 
’ ' l,; l! '" 1 iManlilieimer^olrstn. 28 April 1983) 
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European MPs seek ways of reducing 
international arms trade 


A group of Euro-MPs is trying to 
draw up a code with (he aim of 
working out a way of reducing the arms 
trade with the Third World. 

The group includes members of va- 
* rious political hues like -British Conser- 
vative Adam Fergusson and German 
Social Democrat Heidi Wieczorek-Zeul. 

Their motives are not the same. Idea- 
lists like Frau Wieczorek-Zeul, also 
known as Red Heidi, probably want the 
West to cut its sales, although it is the 
USA and tho Soviet Union who are by 
far the biggest suppliers. 

She and some others also want the 
develop a common EEC security policy. 

Another aim (s to try and change the 
views of anti-EEC Euro-MPs. These in- 
clude Danes, British Labour members, 
and Greek and French Communists. 

They form a group which regards the 
EEC as a common market at best but 
not a political union. They are all 
against the madness of the arras sales. 

Frau Wieczorek-Zeul says in a report 
(o the political committee of the Euro- 
pean parliament that MPs in Paris and 
London are given either incomplete or 
no reports on arms exports. 

She says that the Bonn government is 
required, to keep at least two Bonn MPs 
informed on arms shipments. 

She also says that the French De- 
fence Minister, Charles Hemu, de- 
manded that the procedure be changed. 
But the Paris 1 government continues 
with the old practice. 

Die EEC governments have had 
plenty of experience with arms ship, 
ments to the Third World. 

While the Schmidt-Genschcr govern- 
ment in Bonn was doing its soul-search- 
ing as to whether to sell German Leo- 
pard tanks to Saudi Arabia and decided 
against it due to opposition from Israel 

own pank * Bt h 9me, 
Britain s Margaret Thatcher was touring 
Arab countries and olTerjng the British 
Challenger tank. ■ ■ 

Iii 1981, the government In Die 
Hague risked a massive diplomatic 
clash With Peking and went ahead to 
.supply Taiwan with three submarines 1 
that would secure 1 ,200 Jobs at home. 







The German Leopard II tank ... an lasua revived (seestpry^beiow). 

(Photo: Sven Simon) 


that many are now being bought by 
poor countries. 

A major argument put forward by the 
Euro-MPs in favour of common EEC 
guidelines for arms exports is that arms 
cooperation between Community go- 
vernments has of necessity become in- 
creasingly close. 

- ia partly due to the need to stan- 
dardise Nato weaponry and pnrtly to 
the hopo of thus cutting down on pro- 
duction costs. Another reason is the ex- 
pectation tht standardised European 
weapons systems could be used to per- 
suade America to accept barter deals. 
As a result, more and more Europeah 


weapons systems arc being developed 
and produced jointly. 

Among the examples are the British- 
Gernian- Italian Tornado fighter plane, 
the German- French Alphujcl, the 
German-French defence system against 
low altitude aircraft, Roland (which the 
USA was on the brink of buying), 
Belgian- FrenCh-Dutch minesweepers, 
German-Dutch frigates and the 
Germnn-British- Italian 70mm field ho- 
witzer. 

Such mlltilatcral weapons develop- 
ment programmes will he expanded still 
further in (he 1990s. 

Tho Tornado was the first weapon 


s 

where the three govern, 
agreed that exports to 2 
tries would have to bo api J 
sensus. r - 

The Held howitzer was dw 
tho sume three nations. In 
tish decided to export the 
Suudi Arabia; Germany 
ing officially but of ntauZ* 
the German firms Lcitz and] 
tall to provide components 
half the total order. 

What troubles the Euro4i) 
question ns to how nn atm 
ween the ten Community 
should curb arms exports. 

Die Conservative Fergus^ 
his report to the European Ptf 
foreign trnde committee tfcj 
should naturally be allmd 
EEC and Nuto and that a Ira 
countries enjoying u sltsfii 
should be prepared. 

These other countries Inciudr 
lia, New Zealand and Japan) 
neutrals Sweden, Austria ud 
land. Fergusson leaves it ojxi 
additional countries could bt k 
Recent French arms ship 
China, Egypt and - dcspfel 
nings — Nicaragua show hn 
it will be for "left" and "rigtf 
ments to ngree. 

In her report Frau Wiwa 
tries to counter arguments tbu 
exports could create pollilol 
influence and safeguard jobs. 

The report also presents & 
situntion: 81.7 per cent of! 
urms exports go to the Dili 
The figure for France is 745 1 
for Italy 76.6 and for the Fedffl 
lie of Germany only 37,6 perm 
It is mot doubtful wheihei® 
pean Parliament will succeeds 
the other EEC nations by p 
Germuny ns an example. 

The Bonn coalition of Ctt 
and FDP emild welcome ale 
mem appeal to that effect am 
relax its Own arms export 

Erithl 

( Frankfurter Rundithis.fi* 
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Scepticism increases : many questions 
remain to be answered 


: Pood for thought 

1 . C . 1 1 • . ■ l , 

’ r-.v ... 

t^fu“& pUersbrai ^® ar ® ln sbtfd'in- 
.™t na! co «P*ny..In'fcct, even the 
Swedish moralists were up$et when a 

^J n r V n^ ns Vi ^ cn ^' Planes for 
India fell through. And it took massive 

part y t0 make Aus- 
tria s Chancellor Bruno' Kreisky aban- 

t0 *“ PP,y thc Argentinian 
k!^ ? 0 ?? ,p W t . h KQrassier tanks made 
by the Sttyr-Daimler-Puch works. 

The Falklands 'conflidt should have 

2S5KL5S11 


Tt Is doubtful ir Chnnwllor Helmut 
■1. Kohl is grateful tp fellow party mem- 
ber arid foreign affairs expert Werricr 
Marx for havfng revived the debate on 
German arms exports. 

Die. subject was considered over and 
done with when the previous govern- 
ment under Helmut Schmidt passed its 
new guidelines on arms exports last 
spring. 1 

Marx waits tho guidelines to be re- 
laxed, He has thus revived the issue of 
German Leopard tank 1 shipments to 
Saudi Arabia.' 

There have also-been other murmur- 

■ po ^ cy ' WPw^nyolvedm 

coaljtlon negohations, mentioned a new 

attrtude ’ towards .arms exports that 
would take financial and security consi- 
derations pntq account. 

iThe CDU and th 9 qstl have diffe- 
rent ideas on what.lhq papqr means. .... 

i nen there had been some talk of 


Move to change guidelines 
covering weapons exports 


The new guidelines that were drafted 
, last year, prompted by the Saudi 
Arabian wish to buy German tanks, 

hnn h J5 mered oul between SPD and 
PDF. The proceedings were closely 
watched by the public. y 

uJ]!?Ky t .5 c !) , !i! d ' ttnd Ihn FDP leader. 


coalition partners and wilN 1 
vernment parties. 

Second, it is unlikely that A 
will show any sympathy foriri 
of the export rules bccauM^ 
growing sensitivity toward! vt 
do with arms und the poa&fe 


Han^bletrfch Qen.Zl T T V "? CI - do wilh a ™ ■*« ^ P*** 
originally Tavoured a vina 'lh 0 / * "SS* COUn,r > of 


promoting arms exports by., providing outthe C sa!« n™ v* lhfl lime as 
export iMMrai.ee rever Shi!!? ou i‘>>es.le of Units t0 Saudi Arabia. 


British armada was nn the wav south 7 ”V wlhin * thal 
French Mireie tad wSLSft "ML 


French _ Mirage and Super Etendard 
jets, acting on Mitterrand's orders, flew 
mock attacks to prepare the British sea- 

° r Aircraft that 
would attack them in' the South Atlan- 
tic. , 'J 

But the; effects of the French Exocet 
missiles could only be judged through 
experience. They were so successful in 
Argentinian attacks on the British fleet 


, ^ previa mg 

export insurance coyer through the 
government-owned Heines .Corpora- 
tion. something that is now done in 

DXCF.ntinnal mu. 


. I, „ ""-"“t muui ui wnom 

originally favoured giving the green 

ri? J h \ d f aI wIth Saudi Arabia, later 
changed their minds in the face of 
tpugh resistance. 01 

fhf C i!,M d iV Wh ° rr «l Ufln -Uy described 
the guldel nes as “rubber. regulations “ 
interpreted them at the linw as rultog 

■ out the sniff nr i.mL- n ... . . 8 


_ But SPD tpanagqr Peter Glotz and 
rn/ 0 ™ 8 ! aff * lrs spokesman of the 

^ grpup * WeImu ‘ 
Schafer, criticised this. Economic Af- 
fairs Minister. Count Lqmbsdorff (FDP 1 

wasrni/*' ^ ein f r . Ussier,, when he 
was CDU general, secretary, last year 

came out against any relaxation, . 

Tins makes it. obvious that views on 
the issue go across party linqs. 


Die major elements of the guidelines 
included provisions approving the sup- 

r JS?" l ° ^ al ° and 8iml,ar 

^hlle restncpng shipmenu else- 

Among the exceptions listed that 
might .have- applied, to the Saudi 
Arabian. deal, were: vital foreign and se- 
curity policy interests of DeiStaS/aSd 

“ a "„« ° f ‘ he in ‘ eresls °f 'h« «l 


Third, the arguments ig& 
ped>up up arm* exports bavep 
strength. The argument tW” 
ports will safeguard jobs Jui** 
convincing. The situation in fr 1 
East, a crisis area par excefiw* 
explosive and precludes a 
volveraeni through arroswP 0 ^ 

Thi« is particularly io ^ 
fact that there is no overt* 
concept on this issue. > j 
, The power of the Ope< 
hence of the Saudi Arabia®** 
nished. What is m or*,##? 
the energy and monewry 
been splendid even wiUw® ^ 
ments. . 

The chairmen nf the c odll&* 


5 furore continues over the claims by Hamburg magazine Stem that It has 
ller’s diaries ,. Stern has begun publishing excerpts as the debate gets hotter, 
prt opinion is divided. Here, a noted German Hitler expert, Joachim C. 
It, says what he feels. Fest wrote a biography of Hitler in 1973 that has 
n translated Into 15 languages. He is now a managing editor of Frankfurter 
fatneine Zeitung. 


liancc. Imeresls or lhB * The chairmen of ihe ooalK* 

if discussion oyer this W u . W,H have lo * ak « ,hi “ inl0 

it could create problems for S i', dlM;uwifl * ,heir rprei p 

™id— a®: , . 


rbere are strong reasons to say that 
rthe Hitler diaries are authentic. One 
Ibit there are so many. Surely a for- 
' Would have limited himself to a few 
nines only, because each extra entry 
ghtens the risk of error in a detail, 
he Endings of the three grapholo- 
i support the claim. So does the 
dltion of the diaries and the additio- 
nal made by Hitler on what are 
h to be hundreds of pages to give 
Im the OK for the printers, 
net substantial doubts remain, intial- 
Sof ft psychological nature in connec- 
fei 'with what we know about Hitler's 
penality. 

anyone who has dealt with him in 
liter detail will have noticed time and 
j»in that he must have had a patholo- 
uj inclination to conceal himself, his 
pigs and what motivated him. 
po other figure in accessible history 
■ been known to convert such a wide 
Ige of anxiety into such powerful 
ledn for siylisBtion. 

LHe more than onco said a statesman 
Jght never to commit himself to writ- 
especially on personal matters, and 
practeristicnlly, next to no letters 
SjfleR In his own hand have survived, 
ut Is also worth noting that years ago, 
p it was first rumoured that Hitler 
P kept detailed diaries, Albert Speer 
g he felt the idea was out of the ques- 

all being so, U Is surprising that 
Wer Is now said to have kept up the 
pt until only weeks before his death, 
1* Hme when the end wns inevitable 
$ the risk of his diaries falling into 
guthorised hands grew greater each 

ft 

Jh«e doubts are reinforced by the 
K that from the second half of the 
p Hitler suffered increasingly from n 
■lytic tremble that must have made 
Pronely difficult for him to write, 
ri addition, a convincing explanation 
>ct been given for the lafcuna bet- 
the recovery of tho diaries and 
{ discovery by Stem reported Gerd 
?emann. 


Change of heart 


ptlsh historian Hugh Trevor-ROpfer, 
I Lord Dacre, was after initial fhves- 
Fpn convinced of the diaries* au- 
Btidty. ' • 

press conference he then said 
Jtftd doubts and regretted (hat the 
|jzme had given journalistic effect 
TO over stricter scientific conside- 
rs. . . 

Jpere certainly are a number of an- 
BJ® fspects of the circumstances; in 
P the material was given its first 
W'c airing. 

jfjj.papre was right in wondering 
*™mpeient specialists had not beep 
W* beforehand. 

• Walter how overwhelmed one 


might be by the sheer good luck of hav- 
ing unearthed such material, it cal lb for 
a slightly more detailed acquaintance- 
ship with the state of research into thfe 
subject before sweeping claims con be 
made. In this case the claim is that there 
must in part, on the strength of the 
documents newly discovered, be a com- 
plete rewrite of the history of the Hitler 
era. 

Unless all the signs are deceptive this 
will prove not -to be necessary after all. 
The only sensation about a find that has 
been . presented in such sensational 
terms will probably be that Hitler for 
years succeeded unobserved in keeping 
a diary. 

Even this presupposes that the diaries 
are authentic, and it is hard indeed to 
believe that , fresh aspects of Hitler's 
character will come to light over and 
above the picture wc already have. 

What has so far been published as his 
diary judgements on his closer associat- 
es, such as his views on Himmler and 
Bormann, in no way clashes with what 
has long been known. 

, A pew insight that contradicts the 
prevailing view is that Hitler know 
about and approved of his deputy Ru- 
dolf Hess’s flight to Britain just before 
the invasion of Russia. 


T he authenticity of tho Hitler diaries 
unearthed by Stern magazine has 
boen given a setback. British historian 
Hugh Trevor-Roper says they might be 
forgeries. 

. .Trcvor-Roper, now Lord Dacre, 
wrote in The Times on 23 April that he 
had examined the diaries and was con- 
vinced (hey were genuine. 

But two days later he admitted they 
might not be. 

If they were forgeries, he te reported 
as having said, then the forgers had suc- 
ceeded in carrying out an extremely dif- 
ficult operation. 

Stem still believes the diaries are ge- 
nuine, jt said on German TV. 

Ip the final days of the war. Lord 
Dacre began studying the final weeks 
and months of the FQhrer. He compiled 
a report for Whitehall. It was commis- 
sioned by the British intelligence servL 
ces and formed the basis of his book 
Hitler 's £ast Da ys. 

Stem says ' the diaries consist of A A 
size notebooks consisting of between 60 
and 100 pages. They were tied in coird 
and embellished, with the eagle end 
swastika emblems. ■ 

Hitler made his entries in black,, ink 
and signed most pages. He,|s said to 
have kept the diaries from 22 June 1 932 
to mid-April 1945. ( .* 

There were also two separate note- 
books aboiit Rudolf Hess’s flight to Bri- 
tain and 'the bid to assassinate Hiller;' 
on 20 July 1944: 

The diaries and other material were 1 
to have been flown frorii'BerHn to Ainri- 
ing airfield, near Salzburg, .in., April 

1.945*.',,..;.,, : .. .; ...1. . 


Yet even this point does not come as 
such a surprise as it has been made out 
to be. Besides, most historians have al- 
ways exercised suitable restraint on the 
issue. 

The most surprising aspect, and little 
short of hilarious for those.in the know, 
about the diaries is the dramatic back- 
ground to their “discovery." , 

. The Stem reporter is said to have 
been put on the scent of the diaries by a 
telephone-call after months of research 
in the Federal Republic, the GDR, 
Spain and South America. 

I was also rung several years ago and 
offered material that dearly hailed from 
the same source. It took .me neither ex- 
tensive travel, all over the world nor 
talks with SS generals and close asso- 
ciates of. Hitler's to get a look at some 
bf the documents. 

They included the notes that substan- 
tiated Hitler's knowledge of Hess's mis- 
sion to England. 

My conclusiqn at the time was that 
while a not inconsiderable part of the 
material carried conviction, the doubts 
prevailed. 

At about that time Stuttgart historian 
Eberhard Jilckel was shown a volume of 
Hitler's alleged diaries. His Initial scep- 
ticjsm.was heightened by.a handwritten 
poem entitled Der Kamerad Hitler was 
purported to have penned in 1916. 

It was to have been published in a 
collection of documents thal has .since 
appeared but promptly turned out, to be 
identical with . a poem by Herybert 
Menzcl dated 1936. 

As. Mqnzel was born in 1906, Hitler 


could neither have copied it nor have 
written it himself. 

Jiickel's misgivings were strengthened 
by a covering note on NSDAP head of- 
fice notepaper confirming that the 
poem was written by Hitler. This note 
must have been a forgery too. 

Closer scrutiny revealed that a num- 
ber of other documents from this parti- 
cular source were extremely doubtful, 
to say the least, and there could be no 
ruling out the possibility that at least 
part of it had been written after the 
event. 

This, incidentally, accounts for the 
opinion the Stuttgart historian ventured 
to give without having personally seen 
the diaries, as Stem editor-in-chief 
Peter Koch scathingly commented. 

Jflckel had longstanding personal ex- 
perience of this particular source and 
did not feel it to be strong on credibili- 
ty- 


Publication delayed 


Scepticism about the diaries* authen- 
ticity has gained ground. The Sunday 
Times , which planned to publish ex- 
tracts In Britain at roughly the same 
time as Stem serialised the diaries in 
Germany, has announced its intention 
of postponing publication to allow time 
for clarification. 

Stem would do well to take Oxford 
historian Alan Bullock*^ advice, and 
submit its material tp an international 
commission of experts for scrutiny. 

They would soon find out, by formal 
analysis and by comparison with other 
material, whether misgivings were justi- 
fied. In the meantime tho greatest con- 
ceivable restraint ought to be exercised. 

Joachim Fest 

(Frankfurter Allgemdnt Zeitung 
fUr Deutschland, 27 April 19B3) 


‘Stern’ sticks by its claim 
despite the doubts 







But the plane, a Junkers 352 flown by 
Major Friedrich Gundlfinger, did not 
get there. For decades.it was missing 
without trace.' . i'.. . 

Aero says investigation has revealed 
that Gundlfinger crashed in the edrly 
houra of '2r April 1945 in a wood dear 
BBmersdorf, which is now in the ODRJ 1 

■ m. ; , '' • ti •/ . , . 

. Ae/rr reporters are said to have seen 
hU , grave (hero. They had spent, three 
years trying to find , what iiad, become of 
thq material that .was pn board the air- 
craft, J , , 

1 Their quest had taken them to Aus- 
tria and the two German states, Switzer- 
land, Spain and South America. ■' 

Grapho|ogis{s of international, repine 
had confirmed' the authenticity ipf the 
handwriting. ' 

Wemer Maser, the historian and Hit- 
ler specialist, categorically denies the 
existence, of. any such diaries. He boses 
his convictipn i on unpublished diaries 
he has of Hitler's- officials and of Mar- 
lin Bormann. . . 


Since January 1943, Professor Maser 
says. Hitler could not to write with pen 
and ink becuase of his neurotic tremor. 
From then on he only used lead or co- 
loured pencils. 

Asked on German TV whether be felt 
the. diaries might he forged. iProfessor 
Maser said there was a workshop in 
Potsdam, In the GDR, where Hitler por- 
traits, letters and notes were forged to 
earn hard currency. . 

David Irving, the British historian, 
also feels the diaries cannot be genuine. 

Last November he Says he was given 
800 pages of photostats of similar mate- 
rial and reached the conclusion that it 
was suspect. ' 

German historians Helmut Krauanick 
and Eberhard Jflckel are also sceptical. 
Krausnick says there has yet to be the 
slightest indication that Hitler ever kept 
a diary. ■■■.■«' 

Hitler's Luftwaffe adjutant, Nicolaus 
von Below, has told Biid am Sohntag it 
was out of the « question Hitler coqld 
have kept a diary;' . 

: "We: often sat together until three or 
four in the morning," he said* “before 
Hitler went to bed. He was. left with no 
time in which to write anything. It is all 
a pack of lies.” • 

■ Uwd Bahnsen 

(pfe Well. 25 April |9S» 
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That gas deal with the Soviets: predicting 
consumption is Europe’s problem 


A merican -concern for Europe 1 is 
touching: they don’t want Europo, 
Germany in particular; from becoming 
too dependent on the Soviet Union for 
natural gas. 

So the Reagan Administration fought 
against the. West European gas-for- 
pipes deal with the Russians and intro- 
duced an embargo. 

The pretext: Western Europe’s ener- 
gy supply would become vulnptable if it 
top much of its energy were imported 
from the Soviet Union. ' , 

What really worded the Americans 
was that the gas deal would provide the 
Soviets with the foreign exchange they 
need to finance their arms build-up 
and, above all, buy Western know-how. 

But now the Washington administra- 
tion has come to terms with the gas 
deal. It might even be indulging in a bit 
of schadenfreude'. 

The American press , has for some 
time been speculating whether the Eu- 
ropeans have not bitten off more than 
they can chew. 

The fact is that when the negotiations 
began, Europe’s gas buyers based their 
estimates on fofetiasts of energy needs 


nual 85 million tons of coal by the end 
of the 1980s.” ' 

But this is illusory today. Latest fore- 
casts by Ruhrgas itself speak of 60 to 70 
million tons of coal equivalent. And 
other' forecasts are similar. 

• This amount of gas has already been 
contracted' for; And if tho German gas 
companies make full use of their con- 
tracts with suppliers in the Netherlands 
and Notway and their previous con- 
tracts with the Soviet Union they can 
obtain the annua! equivalent of 65 mil- 
lion tons of coal equivalent. 1 
But this figure is- already 20 per cent 
higher than tho 54.5 million tons of coal 
equivalent sold in Germany last year. - • 







the construction of a 5,000-kilometre 
pipeline from Siberia’s Yamal Peninsu- 
la to Wcstom Europe. 

Though Ruhrgas says that this latest 
deal is more flexible than the previous 
three, there is nevertheless little scopo 
for price fluctuations. 

If the German buyers want to ihIcq 
delivery rather than just pay, they must 
either increase their sales to get rid of 
the surplus gas or they must cut down 


At first glailce it would therefore qd- on P urc hases from other suppliers. 

i n ■. 1L..1 f A f L 1 ..I .... . Wit!, • .. 


pear that 1 the 10.5 billion cubic metres 
(about 13 million tons in terms of anth- 
racite units) that have been contracted 
for .with Moscow are redundant. 


‘Take or pay* 


The additional Soviet gas (hat is to- 


industry ond Private^ , 
past warm winter and thr jBUSINESS 

ri“in e B PreVCn,ed 6 “ 1 ' 

..KSrstiEG’Telefunken 100 years old but 

one’s lighting the candles 

down. ■ 

Uut wlmt about prices? Is EG-Telefunkert was 100 years old today, Siemens, has frequently played The Al 
danger that gas will be uriaWti^ 1 mont ^' ® ut n °b° d y was in a an important role in AEG. • cooperai 

pete with oil if oil priccs coniIfl tftoc ® ,ebrBte * ' ' The two electrical giants have drifted powers 

and that the gus business Rill workers, marty of whom still apart, but nevertheless a certain kinship was alsc 
with tho quantities of 005 i t fer their jobs. remains. starred, 

for? the banks. ■ Werner Siemens, who founded tho drew in 

Here, too, tho industry i, J 01 the com P an y‘ 8 suppliers (who company that still has his name, also tag its s! 
brush aside misgivings bv !Jf* a 8 rce<1 to settIe for 40 Pfennigs in played a major role in the founding and joint 
flexible price clauses in tho d3N ,nark owed t0 them * : thfl Ant cautious steps of his main com- Kraftwc 

In till* nnui i stockholders, who have not petitor. - Siemens 

..-ritpH i ill „ ' 50 „?, cs dividend in year they have had to He assured Emi! Rathenau that his estimate 

. nsumcr. WhenhttSyp with a capital cut). company would not produce light bulbs DM 1.7b 

. p ' fi as . prices "N&oUhe maoagement, which had to by the method developed by Edison; 100-year 
® mewnai later. Wy for composition proceedings in and he agreed to provide Rathenau AEG ha 
Both the Russians and the Mm, , i with all the machinery and equipment into or 

gotrated deals with their Ciff thcro is any reason to rejoice at all needed to make the' bulbs. Only thus world's 

whereby the price adaptatipq fonly that the company is still alive, was Rathenau able to raise the fivo mil- panies i 

msms were changed In (heir By a few months ago, the survival of lion marks to found DEG. But its 

when the oil price rose moniteany's second-largest electrical AEG was to have many subsequent also be 

than anticipated. , . Spaijy was oil a razor's edge. connections with Siemens. For example by a se 

By the same token, this pc&erlln engineer Emil Rathenau acting under considerable political and backs a 

gas prices to oil prices meant tpded the Deutsche Edison-Gcsells- military pressure — they combined Apart fi 

prices must go down along srjft'fllr angewandte Elektricitat DEG, their radio telegraphy workshops and pita) co 

for oil, except in cases wherein 1 the help of 15 banks and private founded Tclefunken GmbH. nccessit 

mum price has been agreed oa pviduals in 1883. They also cooperated in other fields, two w 


jtot the banks. • 

i|ot the company’s suppliers (who 
agreed to settle for 40 pfennigs in 
tymark owed to them. : 

Jot: the stockholders, who have not 
hs dividend in year they have had to 
flip with a capital cut), 
tot. the maoagement, which had to 
jy for composition proceedings in 

[ there is any reason to rejoice at all 
My that the company is still alive, 
jy a few months ago, the survival of 
kany’s second-largest electrical 
iparjy was on a razor's edge, 
ierlin engineer Emil Rathenau 
tided the' Deutsche Edison-Gcsells- 
ft'fUr angewandte Elektricitat DEG, 
i the help of 15 banks and private 
Wduals in 1883. 

Electricity was advancing in huge 
dec. DEG anticipated this and, in 


■ Mfcxi vi vilblKT ilWVUd if 1 * •; j - , 

that no* seem greatly exaggerated. And now ! 1 inl ° th,s countr y - initially in 
buying too much gas at excessive' nrices Sma q , ua I ltlties “ starting in the au- 
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could become a costly business. 

; . D J t companies actually involved 
m the deal are unperturbed. Ruhrgas 
Ap P^irnian Klaus Liesen said, a year 
ago that he vtes surprised that others 
should be worried on his behalf; 
“We’re constantly asked by worried 
people whether we haven’t bought too 
much. But we ourselves are quite happy 
with our buying policy.” 

But he does not deny that when tho 
talks began his company operated on 
different assumptions, 

A Ruhrgas paper in February 1981 
said about the deal with Russia; “Tho 
German natural gas industry antici- 
pates selling the equivalent of an an- 


P rices for, petrol and.light heating oil 
are rising again after a period or 
decline. . 

One reason given is transport prob- 
lema duei to the flooding of the Rhine. 
But this alone is Unlikely to be respond, 

b|0/ ■' -.'r. _ . 

- vTpe OH Industry has a vested interest 
in higher! prices because* as spokesmen 
say, the industry has l<?st billions. < i - . 

Before the i last winter,. :th6 industry 
tried to raise petrol prices sgaiifsL mar- 
ket forces and failed. ;• t 

Since ;the Opeo , countries urgently 
neede -money, they . flooded the market 
with cheap crude and prices fell more 
steeply, than: at any. other time -in the 
past few. yea*. * . . , . J 

,;7n ?° beneficiaries were the private 
consumers* But what is; even : more im-: 
portant is the desirable effect lower oil. 
pnces : have- had on the economy as a 
whole. Here; it Was the German balance 
of payments that benefited.' . 

This, in turn, enabled, the Bunder 
bank to reduce interestrates and this, in 
its turn, reduced. the financing. costs for; 
mvestmentsi . ■■■ .i 7. , 

;iBut the market for oil products does; 
not depend on the cost of crude only. ft. 
also depends i on supply and demand 
and on psychological reactions. 


tumn of 1984 and rising to the full con- 
tracted Volume by 1989 must be bought 
and paid for under the ‘‘take or pay” 
clause of the contract. 

■ The purpose of fijis clause is la pro- 
tect the siippller’s'huge investment. 

After-all, the supplier has to develop 
[ho gasflelds and build the costly pipe- 
line that will take (he gas to the buyers. 

It would be unfair in these circumst- 
ances to reftise to buy the gas. The grea- 
ter the supplier's investment, the greater 
his interest in selling as much as possi- 
blc. . 1 

the Soviets have to make larger in- 


Wlth declining sales in the past cou- n ** ms ' verc . changed In (heir gy a few months ago, the survival of 

pie of years, the second alternative has when the oil price rose mixjfita'any's second-largest electrical 

already been successfully practised. than anticipated. , . R^qy was on a razor's edge. 

But purchases from Norway cannot By |he 6umc token, this purlin engineer Emil Rathenau 
be pared down for the same reason that 8 as P riccs 10 oil prices meaostgilded the Deutsche Edison-Gcsells- 

applles to Russia: heavy investment. prices must go down along vJft'fllr angewandte ElektricitSt DEG, 

This does not apply to (ho Nether- <or °A» except in cases p-herclnthe help of 15 banks and private 

lands or to German producers. In fact, mum pr * cc has been agreed oa pviduals in 1883. 
neither the ; Dutch nor the German pro- Such minimum prices exist JfMchy was advancing in huge 
dufcers are particularly interested in sell- fucl *he precondition for the df 1 * 6 * DEG anticipated this and, in 

ing their gas supplies as quickly as pos- uc «Pt the risk ofinvesting hwP 7 > ita name t0 Allgcmeine 

slblc. ■ But, according to Ruhrgas, tjfihtricitSis**Gesol 1 s c haft (AnQ). 1 

Their attitude is prompted by the deal with the Soviets siipir car,y as lhc tuni of ! hc centur >'’ 
need to safeguard the energy supplies low minimum price that th ere4 C0 T ny wu ? prodl ? ,ng “ ' yidc 
on the one hand and, on the other, spe- no problems even should th(#® of ^“eenng products, includ- 
culation that energy prices will go. Fall- crude drop to $20 per barrel 'Jmw.gtociricBl plants, refrigerators 
ng energy prices in the past few months But should even this 

In no way change this assessment. adaptation prove inadcquaii,# 3 y S ClCpmCal C ° mpany 
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Their attitude is prompted by the 
need to safeguard the energy supplies 
on the one hand and, on the other, spe- 
culation that energy prices will go. Fall- 
ing energy prices in the past few months 
in no way change this assessment. 

Technically, it Is easier for the Dutch 
than for the Germans to cm down on 
production. Most of the Dutch gas 
comes from a single field ncur Gronin- 
gen and production there can easily he 
regulated. Tills is somewhat more diffl- 
cult In Germany but even hero there urc 
no Insurmountable obstacles. 

It shouid therefore be possible to buy 


is early as the turn of the century, 
.company was. producing a wide 
|o of engineering products, inciud- 
kajor electrical plants, refrigerators 
(wen cars and aircraft. 

3erraany’s largest electrical company 


today, Siemens, has frequently played 
nn important role in AEG. 

’ The two electrical giants have drifted 
apart, but nevertheless a certain kinship 
remains. 

Werner Siemens, who founded tho 
company that still has his name, also 
played a major role in the founding and 
the first cautious steps of his main com- 
petitor. 

He assured Emil Rathenau that his 
company would not produce light bulbs 
by the method developed by Edison; 
and he agreed to provide Rathenau 
with all the machinery and equipment 
needed to make the' bulbs. Only thus 
was Rathenau able to raise the fivo mil- 
lion marks to found DEG. 

AEG was to have many subsequent 
connections with Siemens. For example 
acting under considerable political and 
military pressure ~ they combined 
their radio telegraphy workshops and 
founded Tclefunken GmbH. 

They also cooperated in other fields. 
One result was the establishment in 
1919 of Osrara GmbH. 

But disputes led to repeated separa- 
tion. Durihg World War I, -the compa- 
nies decided to arrive at a final arrange- 
ment Siemens let Tclefunken become a 
wholly owned AEG subsidiary while 
AEG relinquished all financial interest 
in Siemens. In 1975, AEG transferred 
its Osram stock to Siemens: 
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The AEG-Siemens 
cooperation: in tho <>^iaV« 
power station field 
was also rather ill- K 
starred. AEG with- 
drew in 1976, sell- 
ing its stock in their 
joint subsidiary, 

Kraftwerkunion, to 
Siemens at a loss< 
estimated at 

DM1.7bn. In its ^ 

100-year • history, 

AEG has developed 1$ 
into one of the 
world's major com- 
panies in its field. 

But its history has 
also been marked 
by a series of set- 
backs and rescues. 

Apart from the Ca- 
pital consolidations 
necessitated by the 
two world wars, Qoddau of LI] 

1936 also saw a 3:1 ' 

capital reduction 

from 185 million to 61.7 million reich- 

murks. 

The company, which at that time was 
already operating oil a global scale, was 
drawn into tho vortex of the Depres- 
sion. 1 : - 

From 1930, it could no longer pay di- 
vidends and had to balance its books by 
dipping into reserves. Later, the books 
showed actual operating losses. • 

•The company weathered this phase 
(which wds rather similar to 1 the past 
few years), coming out relatively un- 
scathed — primarily because the banks, 
urged' by the government, did not press 
for the repayment of loans. 

AEG has played a major role in the 
development of electrical engineering. 
It was one of Us engineers who in 1890 
developed alternating current; and, 
since the early l?20s, the company’s re- 
search and development departments 
bqvo concentrated on radio, film and, 
later« teifevisioh, » . , . 

The first AEG radios came on the 
market in 1922; and at the 5th German 
Radio Show in Berlin in the late 1920s, 
AEG demonstrated the first television 
transmission. ■ ■ ! ■ r i ; 

At the 1 936 Olympic Games in Ber- 
lin, the first electronic television camera 
was osftd for direct transmission.' 

The end of World War II fOtriid AEG 
in' a worse position than any other 
major German electrical company 'be- 
catise 90 : per cent of AEG’S' factories 
were in today's East Germany, or East 
Berlin, H • i > •• 

The company ' was almost down to 
■zero when ita management opted for a 
sweeping reconstruction; in -all major 
fields of electrical engineering* ; .,t 
' By 1958, i when AEG celebrated . Its 
75th anniversary, the company * was a 
universal enterprise in thVbranch of in- 
dustry* 'i • • l|.: 1 .'■ i 

’ Its 24 factories: produced just about 
everything electrical engineering can 
produce; household appliances,: small 
radio valves, major plant and equip- 

iment* "■■■; ■ .i-! !.i. i ■ • ; 

M The decline began Only a few years 
later, in 1961, with: the company’s -first 
management crisis, v ; * . 

Ever since, what has become known 
in the trade as the "Chiefiexecutlve rta- 
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(Phaio: AEO-TetefOnken) 


laise” has been plaguing the company, 
giving rise to constant rumours. 

Frequent changes on the manage- 
ment board have led to wrong policies. 

The board made the mistake of orien- 
tating itself too much by the manage- 
ment of Siemens. 

In its race to catch up with Siemens, 
AEG entered into many a- premature 
commitment. 

' The disastrous ambition to overtake 
Siemens made the AEG executives put 
sales before profits. 

It was during this time of rivaliy with 
Siemens that AEG took over such 
major home appllcance companies as 
Zanker, Neff and KQppersbuscfa, pay- 
ing for tho equities with borrowed 
money. 

During tho high interest phase, the 
company was virtually suffocated by ita 
DM5bn debt. All efforts to outperform 
Siemens and become the nation's num- 
ber pncfallqd. i 

Tho present, chief executive, Heinz 
bilrr — unwittingly; it wasn't his fault 
— did, however, achieve a record with 
the nadon’s largest insolvency procee- 
dings: ' , ' 

Telefurtken became part of AEG in 
1967. s *■ ' 

After resuming operations in 1945, 
the company pioneered technical devel- 
opment in its field. It was instrumental 
in developing the Pal colour TV system 
and the video-diso (together with the 
British Dacca) which hit' the market as 
far back as 1975, far ahead qfthe com- 
.petition- ■ : : .i if »••• 

. But even the Pal system war unable 
to prevent AEG-Telefuqken from ope- 
rating at a loss; and the video-disc 
proved a commercial flop. The crejup in 
this, field p-./if there Is any, cream — is 
no>v being fikimmedoffby others. ■/ , 

’ The rapid, fteclipe and near demise of 
the, company, (ogeth^r with .frantic res* 
cue attempts, t^ok plftce.in full public 

But the company's 100th year has 
also had its positive aspects: the court 
approved (He Cdmpoiiltldii offer and the 
participation ' of the French Thomson- 
Brandt in Telcfupken provides the op- 
portunity for a new beginning* .. - 
,^-v . • -,1.: ••{• .|| PeterRollcr 

l*... .^Staussit^ztinel. 19 April 19fJ) 
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Clues about today revealed as Warsaw 
gathering looks back 40 years 


group apart, of count ft*-. 

hosts. They mainly raiSfcWERGY 
firmly resolved 

bogus celebration. % __ 

Huge cost of fast-breeder reactors 

: a- a a. ,1 _ i .i 



credit for having transformed the ga- 
thering into a meeting of 300 people in- 


his anti-Scminitc views, General Moc- 
zar, stepped down as head of the Polish 


tacts with other specialists, 
from the Q DR. 


Given that frank 


an issue that stays on the boil 


speaking i; 


T ho Warsaw conference on Nazi 
crimes in Poland was not one- 
sided; nor was it used politically, despi- 
te whatever propaganda aims there 
might have been. 

This is the opinion of experts who 
went to the conference, held to mark 
the 40th anniversary of the Warsaw 
ghetto uprising. Papers were read and 
debates held as an introduction to the 
anniversary agenda. 

ft was a four-day gathering addressed 
by historians and lawyers, journalists, 
together with people from the era. 

Jewish visitors came from around the 
world. 

TWo days after the conference ended, 
Jewish visitors marched past the ghetto 
memorial to the railway sidings from 
which trains left for Auschwitz and the 
gas chambers. 

The- Warsaw ghetto uprising, a de- 


tected in a common tonic mnnv Z vlt T T d . of lho Pol,iih "< table after tho official has again been reached, 

whom will have met for E J' S f rvcemen s Association, Zbowcd, Polish hosts were full of least in principle, on how to 

A read 1 a 2f WflS ° nC ° f 11,0 flnniVflra,,ry * S Wcst MbL£S * 6081 of the fflSt brec . der and 

other’s work. MW. ... , it might not have fitted^ flnperature reactor projects in 
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Besides, the host in keenim? w Uh hi. 0t i^ ra , hoped to stress thnl resistance C °“ ld 11 l, 9 nno 'her ife 9UC h of the extra cost. 

Polish coileasues ’ w *« cav . ed in la Jgely because of the lack of recc ? 1 P ? , L sh history has bcent i last announcement to this effect 


were organised by Professor 
Madajczik, who arguably took scientific 
aacuracy more seriously than Professor 
Piiichowski, the head of the Institute 
for Research into Nazi Crime in 
Poland, who hosted the second part of 
the conference. 

But Professor Piliqhowski deserves 


plied too lavish"^ y ’ " " 0l ap ' Jewish resistance in particular. 

Besides, the host, in keeping with his „™!i | h ° Pe , d ? StreSS thnl resistance 

SSSffiS. M** 

g re „“? Pr ° Paganda Sh ° W f ° r th ° But fhis 6 ”'^'™;, “to 

anniversary agenda. ■«.. „ - make headway at the conference It 

It was a four-day gathering addressed arrllged to enable^he T" °" Iy gained a foothold in semi-ofil'ciu 

by historians and lawyers, journalists, of tZh 1 ? 5 h pr0VerbiaJ cluo coverage. ' 

together with people from the era. '. lt nonetheless led to the sole maior 

Jewislt visitors came from arettntl , he d JSverviewsl™nVw“Meta,^ ' Vhich flrQ5 ° 

TWo days after the conference ended, ril| d anTShtf b “ Sed rd° n T™ ni “ te ' vicw ' P rndu <*W figure! in'Tupport' of 

m"l ,i r!h marc !| ed PaS .'f he 8h '“° 0ml,n “ ° r PCr ‘ h “ ,«“» :‘ ba ‘ Polish backing waXi”. 

- °. ra way “dings from Above ail so m..rh th • i . ed to individual activities, especially bv 

which trains left for Auschwitz and the knowfna aho„r ?h. ui ? h V ‘l Worlh lhe Church. P y By 
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it might not hnvc fitted iheaffrl en,pcratl,re reactor projects in 
The unexpected oRIchl a " d S . chmehausen ' . u 
shown toward Jewish hZkl on pa ? occa “°j; s w ° bava been 
came as « surprise toS|j» u ' ,d , ersla " d that botb p ™J ec,a 

to the Jews tlrentselve, ^| be cott, ! nued> “"l" 0 , 1 aba " don ' d 
,, .... m expensive, and that industry will 

Could it be that nnotherAffimch of the extra cost, 
recent Polish history hosbetn® last announcement to this effect 
go-nlicud for impartial resttidfWe 14 months ago by SPD Re- 
how long will it he before the rrp Minister Andreas von BQlow, 
appurem in Polish school terJFater claimed, from the Opposition 
The people of Warsaw did that the P r °j ects bad in reality 
undue interest in the anniveij at least DM ^bn short of funds, 
monies. that was not even taking follow-up 

ir the Polish govemmats io “ aCCOUntl ...... . 

demonstrate the existence™ “ “ . W °, are '° d , tBat aban : 
some kind or other bet.™ ’« tbe .P c °■> ect, wou . ld be m “ cb 

asssaBsss 

present-day Warsaw pjc 

.said to have failed. fit Heinz Riesenhuber. 

m 1977 n previous incumbent, Hans 
I here was only one ofilciilfithflfer of the SPD, presented an im- 
r ecu r red in Professor Pilichoviksive set of figures to prove tho same 
rerence speeches and on TV, aL All were luter proved wrong, 
lornled by Justice Minister l|t any point so far, even for Herr van 
[ °°* »w, abandoning the reactor projects 

It was that good-neighbeifiM have cost ,ess than going ahead 
lions with the Federal RepuHfrB them. 

many were hardly conceivable come and go: the civil ser- 
is revanchist and rcvislonsiltf 6 '^ 110 compile the figures are still 
gained ground there Ifb us. So Is the extra expense, the 


I here was only one oflidill 
recurred in Professor Pilichwi 
ference speeches and on TV,t 
tcrated by Justice Minister 1 
too. 

It was that good-neighboxi 
lions with the Federal Republii 
many were hardly conceivable 
as revanchist and rcvislonsil is 
gained ground there. 


... . ... ill's share of which the hapless tax- 

Thov were likewise uniht^|k # i_ a , ; 


TPhe 50th anniversary of the Nazi 
JL take-over could mark tho beginning 
o a succession of. anniversaries extend- 
ing from 1983 to 1995. 

F l d . eral R 'P ubIic i>f Germany 
and possibly Austria, oould be Inupdal 
Cd in commemorative speeches, books 
■^grammes and articles for the nextlj 


There were more West Germans at 
the conference than any other nutionui 


long us Nazi criminals still -is 
Jrcc in West Germany. Thertr. 
it was argued, he a statute of b 
for Nuzl crimes. 

(I irffithincr Alljiac* 
fur tkuiichTjnJ.lit 


A Nazi date likely to boost 

German anniversary industry 


Th« snn; . Anschluss of Austria and of Sudeten 

ih 1 r!. 5 ? I i ? nniveR ary of ihe end of lGcnnan y-' 

a 1 ,000-year Reich that 11 Wuld prove to be one Nazi nnni 

S ^ world in ^ 

^iMWcsys's: wST* - arious powera en 


It could prove to be one Nazi anni- 
versary after another, with everything 
'5 TJ1 from pacts to the 


r dafra,ra ^.anniversary intervals 

(but Infrequently in. between}. - j . , 

SO t . fiomewhat thoughtlessly, 
S?s.™ a i e Up for thc,r Jack of thdilght 
j Pedantry and thoroughness. It now 

bficcf tnirig a flourishing busl- 


VT here is a serious HsRof the upshot 

bein^ an eager-beaver, at times hypoerf- 

ShtmT— u en,i8h « nrri ^t (hat 

2K.® iM" or « nd « worst apologise 
for it atf having been a pardonable lapse 
. in German, history. . ■ 

1 if bas already re- 


Thefe will be no shortage of batils 

mentIon ‘he 

■ W generals campaigns and defeats. 

The resuirectlon of these horrors is 
likely to mark the end of horror itself 

riie d hi™ f “ lng how und escribable 
the horrors were that the Nazis wrote in 
the annals or history. , ln 

» a ® n «P* by which to draw 
a disdnet'on between, a Nazi anniveraa- 
ry and a normal one. 

see^ifT in i Ch ‘ ,r8<, 0f ,he med i a “Iso 
fin. hava °?‘ a " “ nse of Propor- 
lion for a meaningful and educational 

treatment of fascism., . “ canoaal 

inf «r owin 8 up that no 


back in the minds of many young peo- 

They are youngsters who have grown 
receptive to heroic sentiments and the 
so-called elementary factor that is lack- 

world 1 8 Pr ° grt5S5ive!y more retionul 

*ZrZ.!« “"deployment, not (o 
2 io * r h f ir counterparts boredom 
and laek of Inner purpose, are evidently 
sending many people back from the 

a~lied p™. inS ' J ' m ° re m “ n,n * fl " 


any obligation to do so? Tfo 4 
hus helped our country. whicM 
contradictions, has succeisflili)f 
to be a working democracy, tot 
a Iresh understanding of itself. 

Is this pufnlut historic t*f 
that is likely to pursue (he Germ 
pie os a whole and each and nr 
vldual German well into ibente 
O' destined to descend lo ihe i' 
, 'B“ movies for laic-night tVW 
lion? 

Is it to be up to a dubious fib' 
try intent only on box-oflittutf 
perform the role that ought 
work of historians, school and 1 
media investigation? 

The experts* role is di/fifi* 
usually only reach people 
ready conversant with the fads 5 
leaves it to the mediti and tM 


mt looks like having to meet, 
jnerr Riesenhuber will surely appre- 
bihat at this rate it will not be long 
tore his Ministry is responsible solely 
nuclear research, if only becuusc 
9 will be no fund; left for anything 
(< 

S for the Bonn government, il will 
Q to answer for investing hundreds 
mllions of marks in such prestige 
gf.Hs (extra hundreds of millions, 
pafter year) at n time when swinge- 


ing cuts in welfare spending are immi- 
nent. 

This year extra investment subsidies 
totalling DM572m are to be ploughed 
into Kalkar and DM300m into Schmc- 
hausen. Can there be any political justi- 
fication? 

The fast breeder has been under de- 
velopment for 30 years. No-one will 
deny that for the next few decades, cer- 
tainly for the foreseeable future, it Is su- 
perfluous. 

There once were fears that the 
world’s uranium reserves would soon 
be exhausted, but not any more. There 
are reserves in plenty, and uranium will 
long be less expensive os a nuclear fuel, 
than plutonium. 

Plutonium is what tho fast breeder is 
designed to breed u surplus of, bp t it is 
both expensive and an extremely diffi- 
cult substance to handle. 

The Bonn Research Ministry fields as 
an argument, and un argument seriously 
meant, in favour of currying on with the 
project that there can be no ruling out 
the possibility that uranium suppliers 
might one day make political demunds. 

We would then be dependent on 
(hem, it is argued, and not without 
some justification. But this dependence 
could only be eliminated by building 
breeder reactors all over the country — 
or dispensing with nuclear power en- 
tirely, of course! 

The strongest argument in favour of 
the high-temperature reactor is that it 
might one day prove possible to gener- 
ate process heat at such high tempera- 
tures that it could be harnessed for coal 
liquefaction or gasification. 

Bui at the time of writing no-one cun 
say whether, should the opportunity 
ever arise, it would make economic or 
ecological sense to do so. 

If the fust breeder were scrapped the 
Karlsruhe nuclear research centre 
would no longer have much lo do. If 


liitlook for the year 2030 shows 
a limit to the options 


died A, -SX rf £ 


work of autobahns. • 

The anniversaries' to follow seem a 
Anvone-coiicfiuion: the Rohm pubch 
and the seeking of the synagogue, ihe 


hand the physical aTdre^ ^ 

that was its hallmark. . 


The Nazi era is seen as havine been ■ ’ “ 10 ,hl! medi “ ond j 
exciting, it i, last assuming the proper" IUTT,,! 1 " 1 ongaing P" KB,d 
lions of an ersatz world Iiki> ih* iv'u 1 to mind ihe post. 

West or the evening’s crime raiirt^l!** ' Bul lhc educators must 

TV. 88 Cnmo ral,0n on ‘ «nse or proportion and ** 

Feelings of aggression, unsatisfied by ** U dC,CfrCnt ** ^ 

titanic trials *of strength toarmay one ™ a " d * chocl> wch ia . Us ^ 
day come home io roosh y ne ate already shirking their ^ 
They are already reflected in oftldal ( Uad «’^ Q rttemberg Educalio" 
records. Right-wing extremism Is on thl er ’ for *«tance. is busy tMftj 

increase. *. 1 \ is on th « sons In which light might k* 

Given the alarming growth rale of aP . sh . e ? on lhc or '8 Jni 0ctafA * 

gression in society, and given the fcnl WUism. . 

8 " lbe reata TV is daily producing a 

what cannot really be produfw 1 
Both are playing with fire. .j 
Wolf&tir 

ffeuff*arjcrZriiuni- , *^ l T 


is lack of historic context Is dearlv * ma, J ale ^P"! so many sources 


biddlng for iu coma- ■“w^reSr^y th.t w.: 


are! under 


I > the year 2030 aq estimated 8,000 
trillion people are expecieji to need 
t times the energy currently availa- 

?we aren’t many options open to 
l this demand. 

I resources must be harnessed if 
Jies are to be ensured. ■ 

“ s was the outlook forecast at Che 
! b “rg energy congress by Wolf H3- 
bo a rd chairman of the JOlich nu- 
r research centre. 

Mankind was not doomed to sur- 
wiihout energy, he said, although 
development of energy systems to 
^requirements in an ecologically sn- 
W wanner would prove enor- 
Wy expensive. 

Hafele expected energy r?- 
lo require per capita invdstmeht 
to S10.000 as against the current 

agairist the background 
L- W crisis and demands for envi- 
P eniai protection, the development 
wotor vehicles made rapid 

Hret It was environmental considera- 


lioqs th^t gave projects a boost, then 
economy requirements, especially the 
need to. save fuel. 

The battery-powered car is currently 
in the doldrums, says Dietrich Berndt, 
who represented battery manufacturers 
Varta at the Hamburg congress. 

■ This w*s because of (hp trend to the 
decline In motor fiiel prices and the fact 
that environmental pollution had yet to 
reach critical levels. 

But this state of affairs could soon 
.change, especially where pollution was 
concerned.’ . . f 

; Electric power had proved; fine with 
fork-lift trucks. Herr Cordes also refer- 
■-red to experiments with battery-power- 
ed buses. 

' Energy research must bear in mind its 
Ispeciai political end social responsibili- 
ty in paving the way for energy utilisa- 
tion, experts from both East and West 
jtold the congress. 

: The scientific part of its proceedings 
■was sponsored by the International 
jFree Academy of New Cosmology. 

dpa 

(LObecker Naehrichtcn, 21 April I983i 


the high-temperature reactor were 
scrapped the Jttlich nuclear research 
centre would be largely redundant. 

Research scientists would be jobless, 
industrial workers would be on the dole 
and a whole range of staff at govern- 
ment departments that handle planning 
permission would be left twiddling their 
thumbs. 

At a time when manpower arid cash 
are in short supply for many unquestio- 
nably important research projects, oc- 
cupational therapy can be no excuse for 
carrying with two major projects of this 
kind. 

Once the prototypes arc completed 
the same arguments are sure to be ad- 
vanced in support of building further 
facilities. Plans arc already being drawn 

up. '/ ' ' 

Consideration is being given, tlio Mi- 
nistry states, to building a large-scale 
breeder reactor, but it need not necessa- 
rily be tho outcome of a decision to 
carry on with the Kalkar prototype. 

Experience has shown that this is 
exactly what it would be, sooner or 
litter, us two curlier examples of atoms 
for pence projects indicate only too 
dearly. 

' Breeder development began in Ger- 
many, as experts admit, in 1960 because 
there was not enough to do at the Karls- 
ruhe nuclear research establishment. 

In 1953 President Eisenhower called 
for the development of peaceful uses of 
atomic energy because major research 


centres in the United States were at a 
loose end too. 

There was nothing much left for them 
to do after developing the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, while in the defence 
sector the emphasis was on disarma- 
ment. 

The Ministry argues that if work oil 
the German prototypes in Kalkar and 
Schmehausen were to be abandoned 
there would be a worldwide response. 

International opinion would interpret 
the decision not as a realisation thut 
there was no feasible alternative but as 
a failure to come to terms with modern 
complex technology. 

It is always difficult in the extreme to 
call a halt to undesirable developments, 
especially when prestige Is at stake. 

There will always be calls to com- 
plete the project regardless of the cost 
and despite bitter past experience. The 
Rhinc-Main-Danubc Canal is an exam- 
P'e- 

Yet abandoning pointless projects 
could be regarded as a step in the right 
direction, especially in the Third World, 
which is busy repeating so many of the 
industrialised countries’ mistakes (with 
every assistance fronp the industrialised 
world, incidentally). 

It is not just a matter of who is to foot 
the bill for the extra cost of completing 
a couple of construction projects in 
North Rhine-Wcstphalla. There will 
nlso be lbllow-up costs, operational los- 
ses and waste disposal problems. 

So we may confidently look forward 
to the next “final statement of ac- 
counts'* in connection with the two 
reactor projects. 

Martin Urban 

, (Sfldduu|scheZc|iung, 22 April 198 J) 


Sun not yet shining on solar 
power : much more to be done 


S olar energy is not yet :i viable alter- 
native lo oil, gas and coal. Solar 
cells can so fnr oqly complement con- 
ventional power supplies. 

The Bonn Research Ministry lias in- 
vested DM 150m in solar energy re- 
search, but serious problems remain. 

Solar power suffered a serious set- 
back last year when Brown Boveri & 
Oe, of Mannheim, decided to stop 
making solar, collectors. 

, Many felt that mqant solar energy 
could bq written off as not being econo- 
mic enough. 

AEG, of Frankfurt, a company that 
couid well have done without the ad- 
verse publicity it got last year, chose to 
invest in. solar power, but ceils, not col- 
lectors 

Grant-aided by the EEC, AEG are 
this year due to build the largest solar 
power station in Europe on Pellwprm, 
an island in the North Sea. 

The station, will convert synlight di- 
rectly into electric power that wfil sup- 
ply the islands spa centre, i i . ;■ . , 

AEG embarked in 1977 on a develop- 
ment programme to manufacture, inex- 


■-■t vHi.iy A*.- v J i :y * vsv ' 


Scarcer supplies of fossil ftiels such 
as oil, gas and cdal have now made 
solar energy a more interesting prospect 
at less exalted altitudes. 

What Is more, s'olar cells use a raw 
material, sillcium, that is available In 
virtually 1 unlimited quantities. 

High manufacturing Costs are still a 
problem, however, which is why Yolker 
Cordes, head of new technology arid 
space research at AEG, feels their uses 
will be strictly limited for the time 
being. *.■; ) '< 

■■Solar cells, he says, pan at present do 
no more than complement power sup- 
plies. 

They are intended for use in commu- 
nications technology, in isolated homes 
and on remote farms and with signal 
equipment and buoys. 

But Herr Cordes feels solar energy 
has a much more promising future 
elsewhere, it could play a major role in 


i pensive solar cells and are investing . e,sc «nerc. ii cou.a pmy a major , 
• DMI07m in a bid (a nit the cost per i supplyutg eher W to:Third. World 

■ . ■ fi-Sdo iifhate'Eiineliina la. n uS»4iin1li 


j unit orlhstalled capacity- 1 ■ 
i In 1977 a watt of solar power cost 
; DM100; by. 1985 : it is to cost a mere . 
I DM5. The programme is grant-aided by ' 
the Bonn Research Ministry. j 

Solar cells hav£ ah environmentally ■ 
A I technique that has beeri known Since 
the mid-1950s wheh they were first used < 
i to power space satellites. 


tries where sunshine is a virtually unli- 
mited commodity. 

Other solar oeU manufactrirers are si- 
milarly reticen {. about th^ uses tq which 
their products can be put; 

Klau^Ulrich Heineri. head l of the 
solar engineering department at Col- 
ogne Technical College, foresees major 

Conllpuod on pago 10 
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Insipid Granny Smith succeeds 
tasty old Graf von Luxemburg 


. \ 


J Organ Dahl, 54, a Krefpld journalist, 
is trying to save old. varieties of 
apple from extinction. He says modem 
varieties just don't taste ai good. 

In die Garden of Eden the apple' may 
have tasted fine, but latter-day Adams 
and Eves are often sadly disappointed. 

“Most varieties in the market taste of 
nothing," Herr Dahl says. He and two 
friends have been engaged in their res- 
cue bid for two years, i i - . 

. He published an appeal in gardening 
end nature magazines for readers to 
send him shoots from old. varieties for 
grafting, 

The response was magnificent. Sam- 
ples were sent through the post from all 
over the country and grafted on to 
young trees last year in a Krefeld green- 
house. 

Dahl recently planted 125 of these 
trees on a plot of land he owns near 
Kleve in the Rhineland. - 
In many cases the senders supplied 
references to go with their shoots, such 
asi “this is the tastiest apple ! have ever 
eaten" oder “this is from my grandmo- 
ther’s gardener's favourite tree." 

• Tile names or the varieties will be 
sure to. ring a bell among German rea- 
ders who remember the apples of tbcir 
youth. They include Charlamowsky, 
Rhcin|scber Bohnapfel, Wlnterram- 
bour, Danziger Kantapfel, Zuccalma- 
glio, Trierer Weinapfel, Berner Rosen- 
apfel, Kaiser Wilhelm, Graf von Lux- 
embtirg, Schaftnase, Stemrefnette, Ora- 
fcnstetoer und Weisser WintercaMll. 

. Shape, size and appearance are as vo- 
ried_as their camea. The apples como 

Continued from page 9 

technical and economic problems for 
solar energy. 

Solar power units, he says, generate 
power during the daytime and in Bum- 
raer when the demand Is limited. So 
power needs to be stored. 

This Is technically feasible, but It’s 
expensive. Yet storage is the only 
Way to. which power Station capacity 
can, be reduced, .... J 

Having invested DM 15.0m in solar 
energy TOe^rch and. dQvtfopmpnt, the 
. Ministry now plans, to 

wait and see what findings the. AEG 
Jjpfflns epmp up with. . . ; 

Schafer, the scientist in chargc 
fiCWf Wffl*y.n»evelt;4^ feepfogi, 

^ V-I.V ' • ' v.' . 


, round and oval, smooth and rough- 
f skinned, yellow and green, striped and 
i red, arid firm, juicy and soft in consis- 
tency. 1 

' Their taste range varies, as outlined 
1 by J. G L Wredow in an 1853 garden- 
ing manual published In Berlin; from 
sour arid aniseed-like to strawberryish 
and spicy. 

Weisser WIntercalvili and Graven- 
Bteiner are viewed to Germany as the 
best varieties. The Wintercalvill is a big, 
toll .apple with , five "ribs” and' a 
greenish-yellow skin. 

Its flesh is said to bo whitish-yellow 
in colour and soft and juicy in consis- 
tency arid taste. 

The Gravensteiner is famed for its 
aroma. Its skin is basically yellow, with 
rod stripes and speckles. It is silky and 
shiny, its taste calls to mind wine and 
pineapple. 

■ ■ R is an incomparable delicacy, as 
Rector HinteithQr put, it; to an old 
Brunswick manual on apples. But it is 
one that is evidently no longer to de- 
mand. , 

Gravensteinera, says Jakob Unden of 
tho Horticultural Association in Bonn, 
don't sell. Wholesalers decide what sells 
and what doesn't, leaving consumers 
with very little choice. 

The trade also decides what varieties 
are planted, and in Germany today 
every other tree in the orchard is a 
Cox’s Orange Pippin. 

The main fruit-growing areas are tire 
Altos Land, near Hamburg, the Lake 
Constance region and the Vorg ebjrgc. 

cal Research Institute, in Freiburg, is all 
to favour of the Ministry’s wait-and-see 
attitude. 

Exaggerated financial backing, he 
says, more or less obliges scientists to 
achieve results, whereas technological 
development tukes time. 

in tys view solar energy has yet to 
reach the stage at which It can bo used 
to any great extent. 

“What matters at present is mainly to 
Save energy ” Schafer says. 

In the long term, He is convinced, if 
will come into its own. But that will not 
be und technical problems have been 
soived^in a manner that ' la satisfactory 
from the economic viewpoint too. 1 ‘ 

Matron Kessler ' 

•■■■' ■/• r,' , CVorwam. i l Apri| J9S3) 


nish variety, the 
Red Berlepsch, 
with 10 and nine 
per cent respective- 

area near Bonn are 

Germany. Last _ _ , . , “ 

year, according to W#a * app 

CMA, the egricul-' 
tural marketing board, the Golden Deli- 
cious accounted for 28 per cent of the 
market, followed by the Pippin, with 24 
percent. 

Then came tho Boskop. with 15, the 
Jonathan, with nine, and the Granny 
Smith, with four per cent. So three va- 
rieties made up over two thirds of tho 
total. 

Otherwise, apart from regional varie- 
““such 08 the Ingrid Marie down 
sdutH .ahd thb James Grieve to North 
Rhine- Westphalia, none gets a look-in. 

It is, as Renate Havllk of BUND, the 






Th. Idut appls, for .sms, I. ahap.d Ilka at-d 

(flwd 

Golden Dell- together with a handful of 6 
er cent of the minor varieties and half a fc 
ippln, with 24 opples. 

He is scathing in his critiw 
'• with 15, the Golden Delicious as- sweet a 
1 the Granny and of the Granny Smith as l 
. So three vu- aroma, yet ho notes that both 
thirds of tho trcmely well. 

Small and taste are thus su 

w°U a lor ,css thon * 

Marie down once and good looks even aflr 

eve to North storage. 

5 l s n a , Growers are under eoniiw 

» BUND, the and they have to plant the 


I uidful of light red potsherds- do t- 
g backl to ll 'BC were until two 
s ago : being" looked after at the 
ischcs Limdesmuscum in Bohn ns 
Were tho crown jewels. ■ : 

/ were tho i oldest find on the site 
nan- Bonn ahd, until: March, tho 
robf'th{it in 1989 the Gorman ca- 
>ill bo 2,000 years old. . 

f.tjie mpscum. has ; theip. !?y tho 

ffiayaro bright r^d, which identi- 
\om as Tew Sigilfata .ppucry, 
wjq rn'udc in Southern. Gnul bet- 
10 ^ ftid.3.0 AD. 
f the ,Alpi no campaigns, Roman 
brought pots of this kind with 
3 the Rinnc in 13 and 12 BC. The 
4s made 1 on whin 'used to be the 
g !<j.t l 6f the city's ScHauspieihaiis. 
sit'd’ is ridw being developed. ' By 
sr '1984‘it will house nnd uridcr- 
nd car park arid hlgh-cI ufcs residen- 
jjairtmeftta. : : 

chaeoldgists and history students 
W in with shovels and picks in Feb- 
y;i expecting to excavate the walls, 
den and wellofi a.Gapuohin monas- 
dstingbackto 1640. 
ut they also found two cellars* four 
ffs deep.that werp nqt pn the plans 
^dwith toem.’ , . . ... 

p§ cellars contained large quantities 
Wcsteriand pottery, modem, fann- 
ise pottery, china and optical glass, 
iy' ’will presumably Have bedri left 
fo'wlfch 'the Monasteries were abol- 
r 4din 1801 ’ 

Alongside the monastery well: there 
fa cess pit filled with peat. In it the 
d of excavations, Michael Gcchter, 
nd splinters of glass, eggshell, and 
■shall of a. walnut. 

I'Withtho well and the cess pit side 
j£|dewen^cd hardly be surprised at 
e "speed with which the Pluguc 
igad," lie says. 


if LSS ^ciation. PUta rietics to ensure that they A disappointment 


it. a boring minimum. ■ 10 ensurc m W 

Yet in the 19th century, and the 18th n.. n. . , . . 

too, there were any number of varieties * oea by ,hfi ^ J 

878 different kinds of apple were listed d,SaUon 8* jn * ,he up P cr ** 

and described In a thrTvotome m^ Z°m 8 thC cUlB ! ^ 

nual published in Jena between 1839 n L 0U,d hftW app, «3 

and 1841. n lc ■ ,, Hke tennis balls, apart frofflifr 

Identification and classification tech* rn lhc co urM ,he KiMBt 
niques may have been less reliable In *’P ru y c < J with over u dorco kfc 

those days, so perhaps this number wus scclIc,dc y nd pesticide io w 

exaggerated. losses are kept to a minimum. 

But there can be no doubt at gJI that Tho resulting apple 
from then on the number of varieties healthy, and looks are extnW 
a tXJ nd , Con8tanUy decl,n «d. lant. Polls have shown that Hi 

^ J,? 2 8 7 fcrc T^ about 100. of cuito mere are attract by* 

vaneties of apple still grown in Gcnna- appearance, 
ny. 

*' fn the !9M e«L Fjfty-slx per cent decide »' 

I 980 . ed J« on ° r Robert Silbcr- the streneih nf nrf«. No ri 


-vwiihn nnrc 

like tennis balls, upart from Off 
In the course of the suKri 
fprayed with over u dotfo ktoi 
scetlclde und pesticide to 
losses ore kept to a minimum, j 

The resulting apple IooMH 
healthy, and looks are eri«A^ 
tant. Polls have shown that Bj 




■ — — ■ iiw»wpofcn 19 a lecturer 

at Hohenheim University, Stuttgart) a 
mere 3° or so market apples are listed, 


Fifty-six per cent decide 
the strength of the price. No ^ 
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220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in German 



’ Who martufaottires What?. t 

’^Indduppliera and products, ■ - ! 
send for quotations, compare ■ 
prices, trade down spsolsl - ™* 

cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. . ■ 

This is' a. reference' work every . 

ISKSaR' 1 -- : 

Produets,.lni:ludlng,9,000'trad« 
marks, are arranged . 
alphabetically, copipiete with 


W^ew^^ 0t ® u PP |,er8 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


gers give 2000-year 
history to Bonn 


Hiis surprise wus followed by u dis- 
wintment. Tim soil beneath the mo- 
Kry walls revealed no trnco of the 
Hh-cemury ! ; runconiuu period, ubout 
ich little is ktiowa. i 

Indcmcalh the monastery garden 
ground sloped down to the Rhine, it 
itaitied the first Roman strata: the re- 
ins of a Roman villa that had been 
ked. ■ ■ . ,• • ’ 

Ny included the remains of undcr- 
ir central heating and of four 
Hk in what must have been a large 
“cn. So tho Bonn archaeologists 
fcine it may well have been an ton 
jailors of the Roman Rhenish fleet, 
vder and mussel shells * and the 
« jaw of, a pig prove yet again that 
Romans were fine trenchermen, 

‘Tow metres to: one side of the kit- 
there seems to have been a Roman 
i ore smelting plant, indicated by 
rtenta of large pots, large amounts 
jjjBrcoBl ,and Jumps of grass iron ore. 
P's iron ore cotpes from the Apohen 
feand..^ giyon, tho name, because it 
P* 15 fhere immediately underneath 
|*9^. of grass, ; 

is a smelting shop tltorc 
jjlfre to be. a snijthy, but the diggers 
|w}o, uncartH any traces of onc. f>o 
ff ran cy the pig iron was processed at 
|jittrbyarmy,campi 

which must have housed 
p 9,000 1 Roman legionaries^ was in 
L Jorth of the present City centre, not 
Sine 'iutob'ahb bridge over the 

J^as linked by ri grit road with the 
o5|V ^hlemcrit, 1 which extended 
g he Schiuspieihaiis to the Bundcs- 
LiT‘‘ ® r ' parliament building, in 
fientiday Bonn. , • 




■ y-ysig 

In .40 BC tho Roman general Drusus 
hud the camp built on a plateau above 
high-water level. It was surrounded, by 
earthwork^, and Cockades and was one 
of 50 such fortifications along the 
Rhine. 

To the west protection was provided 
by a marshy river, the Gumihe, while to 
the east the gropnd sloped' steeply 15 
metres down to the banka of the Rhine, 
i To the north there was : the Rhenish 
plain, aqd Germanic, tribes, could be 
seen with the naked eye as they came in 
to attack from the mouth of the River 
Sieg. 

The Annals of Tacitus relate that in 
69 AD the Batavians, a Germanic tribe, 
destroyed the Roman wood-and-eurth 
camp, leaving the mpatg full of corpses. 

Archaeologists excavated the . camp, 
which is almost square. (528 by 524 me- 
tres), some years ago, surveying it und 
reconstructing it on paper. 

■■ " ■ i — . -TTr— -■ 

I n his Amerika — Die 'Neue oder die 
Afte Well? (America: New World or 
Old?) -TUbiitgen ethnologist Werner 
MQIler ousts doubts on the assumption 
that the Indiuns crossed the Bering 
Strait to America during the Ice -Age. i 
. Europe, he plausibly > argues,: may 
well have been settled from America. 
For one, the cultural geography of the 
Eurasian lundmass lends little support 
to the conventional assumption. 

Siberia separates civilisations in the 
northern hemisphere. The Slone Age 
pottery of tho New World, for instance, 
is found not In Siberia but in Eastern 
Europe. 

The tale is much the same when it 
conics to the mocassin, the poncho, tent 
architecture and much more. Siberia in- 
variably separates America und Europe. 

Muller's trump card Is the ulTinily 
between New World und Old World, 
particularly Old European; cultures. 
The New World supplies details with 
which many readers will be familiar 
from the European angle but which 
come as something new in the Ameri- 
can version. 

It is amazing how assuredly he suc- 
ceeds in showing much 19th century re- 
search to have lucked credibility. He 
turns the tables, arguing that Stono Age 
Europe was influenced by: North Ame- 
rica. ■ ■ •" ■ 1 ' 

If his line of argument were to gain 
general support the conventional world 
view taken by archaeologists would be 
turned upside-down. 

■ Tho sudden appearance of pointed 
'blades in the Aurignacian culture, the 
Eskimo-like way of lire in the Hamburg 
tunnel valley outlined by Alfred Rust 
und the emergence of the Canadian 
reindeer in north-western Europe (ra- 
ther than its Siberian counterpart) all 
indicate closer links than the 10,000 ki- 
lometres across Siberia: 

■ in anthropological terms MQIler re- 
lies on the work of US specialist C. S. 
Coon, who stresses that the oldest finds 
of skulls und skeletons of. the ancestors 
•of today’s European 1 have been in (he 
ndrth*wesl corner of the continent. 


They were surprised how accurately 
Tacitus had described camp 1 life. Wc 
know from Tacitus that the legion must 
htivo felt extremely cramped. 

Each legionary had on average to 
make do-with a living area of 2.5 square 
metres. -Six thousand heavily armed 
men lived behind the fortified walls, 
• plus 120 cavaliyand 2,000 footsoldiers. 
Then there were the auxiliaries and 
400 veterans, who worked as craftsmen 
in .peacetime and as auxiliaries to the 
professional soldiers ;in. war. • 

Roman legionaries led a life of .war 
and bachelorhood. Their ^regulation 
food was, wheat and wine. They bought 
.. clqthes, armour qnd helmets from their 
pocket money , and. their, booty. . . , , ; , 
Roijnd' their necks they usually, \vore 
.amulets., in the shapo of keys, combs, 
.scales or lizards,, \-... ... ; 

The Romans pi^y have brought their 
entire pantheon of gods to Germany 
with them, but they didn't force their re- 
ligion on the Germans. 

Indeed, they also took to honouring 
the mother, goddesses of the Celts, find 
the Romans made bonn a centrc'of ills 
particular cull. 


Now that the oldest potsherds have 
been identified in the civilian settlement 
and not- in the legionaries’ camp, 
Roman. Bonn can be said to have start- 
ed there nnd not as a military outpost. 

The centre of civilian Bonn seems to 
have been roughly where the market 
square Is today. 

Tho current excavations have also 
shown that the early Roman settlement 
was abandoned in about 50 AD and the 
garrison moved to the camp. - •• • 

In the years after this removal there 
was a steady- increase in the nuraber of 
attaoks by Germanic- tribes, from* the 
other side of tho Rhine.: ; 

In 355 AD the Franks sacked both 
the legionaries' camp and the civilian 
settlement; Four years later, the Empe- 
ror JiiliaiV had the camp rebuilt and (En- 
closed by n stone wall. - 
Early in April the archaeologists 
unearthed the Roman village street at a 
depth of five metres, and in the ditch 1 by 
the roadside they found mote'- pot- 
sherds. 

: They were not only light red Terra Si- 
gillata but also black, late Celtic pottery 
known as Iiatene. • • • 


. So Bonn is In reality oldeir than |994 
and pre-Roman in origin. Before the 
Romans arrived there vyere the blits of a 
Celto-Genriaiiic village of ferrymen and 
fishermen. ' ; 

to them wo owe the name Bonn, 
which is likewise pre-Roman. 

, Uli Franz 

. , (KOlner Swdt-yVuze lg«r, 1 1 April 198 J) 


Theory threatens to turn old 
ideas on their heads ■: 


lhc Americans have presented eth- 
nologists with prdblcms ior soldo time. 
They include possible' transatlantic 
links and tho 1 increasing frequency uf 
"European" finds along the custom sea- 
board. 

" Brazil inn newspapers recently report- 
ed a find of old' omphoras by divers 
near Rid. They were spread over an 
urea equivalent to that of two tennis 
courts, that they seem unlikely to have 
been planted. 1 - 1 

Their shape Is said to be reminiscent 
of' (ho second century BC. This find 
could prove more specific than either 
Phoenician inscriptions in the Amazon 
or me^alithic monuments in New Eng- 
land or runes in Minnesbta. 

■ Aerial : photographs of the "Old" 
World reveal the Scars of Wartime 
bombing' in many places. Wc arc re- 
minded how dreadful these old wounds 
were. • 

-In an age of- progress Europe and 
America have now cotne very close 1 to- 
gether, but one of the points we have in 
common Is worry. Nowadays it takes 
Only minutes Tor one continent to wipe 
out thd Other. • 

-MQIler, Who was' bom In Emmerich, 
near DQsseldorf, inl907, Is a very versa- 
tile write, hfc will bo seen to his Ncue 
Sonne ~ Ncues Lieht, a collcctioh of 
15 essays on the' history, culture and 
language of North American Indians. 

' Hiey deal with such varied topics as 
Indian poctiy,- including a number of 
samples such as the unforgettable Wild 
Rose song of Dakota, and Ranke's erro- 
neous assumptions on the effect of the 
factual in history. • 

MQIler stresses the phantom-like cha- 
racter of Urban civilisation and refers to 
Ernst iOngeF’s views onthe subject. 


lib ’devotes to N^lrcea Etlhde an essay 
entitled Myth Today" rind Science' Yes- 
terday, snowing what tlte Jailer misses 
by being blinded by the facts. 

It is blinded even though suck major 
exact historians ns Johannes. Haller 
have demonstrated how . powerfully ef- 
fective imagery can be. , 

- Mention is also made. of Koruny 1 und 
E. U, Taylor. MQIler only allows to sco 
the so-called facts as aids which,, if in- 
eptly used, may project artificial; imagi- 
nary, world In front of reality . as it truly 
was. 

: In the rofiection of his criticism of the 
conventional we first appreciate the en- 
tire depth and the fascination df histori- 
cal reality. . ■<' i . 

So MQIIer’s book is an appeal for eth- 
nology to reconsider itself, as one of the 
essays is headed. He may be a specialist 
research scholar but he never loses sight 
of two points. ; - • . f " 

The first is the world as a whole, 
which is greater than our civilisation; 
the second js oiir point of .time in, the 
world... , HAnsKasdot/r 

■ ' ’ ■ ; 1 : (D1b ; Zcit, l5 April !9M} 


Wembr MQller: Amerika — Qh Noue‘ Oder 
die Me Wfflt (Amerlba: New World or Old?); 
published by Dietrich fielmer Verlag, Berlin 
1982, 238pp„ 36 IlluatrationSi 3 maps; DM48. 
Werner Mtitlpr : New Sonne.-?- fipuen, fJcht, 
AafeUzo zu Qeoohtyffle, Kvltor nnd Sprpche 
der Ind/ener tfoidamerlk* ir (New Sun, New 
Light: Essays oq tho Hlalory, , Culture and 
Language r bf North American- Indians); edit- 
ed With an Inlroductlon by Rolf Oehlen end 
Bemd Wolf; published by Dietrich Ralmer 
Verleg, Berlin 1981, 290pp. ;DM29. ; 
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‘Faint-hearted’ German TV criticised 
over nuclear-accident film 


which^hfcar^oU^AMEDICINE 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


The Prix Futura Is held every two years 
with the aim of providing a forum for new 
Ideas In radio and television. The corape- 
' tltion, organised by German TV and 
radio organisations, is open to entrants 
anywhere in the world. 

M ost public interest at tho 8th Prix 
Ftitura in Berlin was in a TV film 
that has received the cold shoulder 
from German television.- 
. fm Zeichen des Kreuzes (Under the 
• Sign of the Cross) tells about an imagi- 
nary nuclear accident in a small village 
in Lower Saxony. 

The question is why the German first 
television channel (ARD) will not use 
the film. Instead it is to be used only on 
some third channel programmes, which 
are generally more high-brow and the- 
refore less popular. 

. Foreigners nt the festival were mysti- 
fied. Was this censorship? The film, 
produced by Rainer Boldt and Hans- 
RQdiger Mlnow, was in fact not part of 
tho competition. 

... rt was shown separately and the 
showing was followed by a discussion. 
The reaction by producers and editors 
from nil parts of the world was much 
the same: why was German television 
being so faint-hearted? 

There Was some strong and well- 
founded criticism of the film: it was 
long-winded; there was too much nc- 
tion; it had too much trivia; and the 
characters and events lacked shades of 
good and evil. 

Despite this, few doubted that it was 
worth showing to a large audience. The 
documentary judging panel gave a 
judgment despite the unofficial nature 
of the film,, They said It was an impor- 
tant contribution and a warning about 
dangers of nuclear power. There must 
be no taboos Tor such n production. 

The question Is, will tho ARD have 
the gumption to present the film at the 
next Prix Futura in two years time (os- ' 

suming it hns been broadcast before 
tnen)/ 

Mm!?,?!? !T ,C ^ shl!ght of tho Polaris- | 

t n d -,t f SCUSslon of toda y it was 
the British commercial Yorkshire TV 

Mn*5 r ?r nted * C ? ura8eous Production 
called Alice — a fight form, . . 

Its chances of being shown In Gcrma- • 
ny ar.e sHm,. because it is vitriol to both i 
politicians and industrialists. 


block the film before it was broadcast. 
Blit Yorkshire TV had courageously 
stuck to its guns. 

The Swedish entry that was complet- 
ed after four years of work, The Miracle 
of Life, was just outstanding. In a 
breathtaking sequence of true life shots, 
the film shows how human life comes 
about (directors: Carl Ldfmann and Bo 
Erikson). 

The film uses newly developed tech- 
nical possibilities (medical photogra- 
phy: Lennart Nllson).- What was parti- 
cularly impressive here was the lack of 
pathos and the descriptive language. 

Much of the other 46 entries in the 
documentary section were well meant 
and dealt with important topics — na- 
ture, ecology, human relations and tech- 
nical progress — but were unconvinc- 
ing, presenting little in the way of new 
interpretations or analysis. 

The section TV Plays was also disap- 
pointing. There were a few jll-conceived 
psycho-trips and some ambitious 
searching for the mysterious and eerie 
(from Austria, Italy and France’s Sec- 
ond Channel). The language or the pic- 
tography was superficial. 

A BBC entry dealing with unemploy- 
ment, n most important issue today, 
failed to use to opportunities the sub- 
ject presented. 

In this section, too, the public proba- 
bly agreed with the panel’s decision to 
award prizes to the French and the 
Polish entries. 


The French entry that got tho prize 
(TF1) was tho original but somewhat 
formalised story of the curator of a mu- 
seum of country life in tho 19th century. 
The curator cannot understand why the 
fine and tasty tomatoes ho grows annoy 
the government maarket strategists so 
much that they launch n mnjor offen- 
sive against him (The Obstinate Garde- 
ner, by Jean Claude Cnrridre and Mau- 
rice Failevic), 

Tho other prize went to the unusual 
Polish TV play Star Dust. The film (au- 
thor and director: Andrzej Kondratiuk) 
relates the story of an old couple lead- 
ing an inventors’ and philosophers* life 
1 far off the beaten track of our technical 
civilisation - a life full of deeply scur- 
rilous thoughts and dialogues. 

High standard 

These are two gently radical films 
that rather poetically lampoon the effi- 
ciency and industriousness of our socie- 
ty to show that the possibility 0 r a fu- 
ture worth living is still open to us. 

The jury for radio ploys thnt this time 
selected jts favourites by an intricate 
points system was satisfied with the en- 
tries and praised their generally high 
standard. * 

D ,l l 0 P rizos went to Hossischcr 
Kimdfiink for its Oliver (author: Wer- 
ner Roller; director: Horst II. Vollmcrj. 


luted in a radiophonic Q 

criticism und satire. I.- T\ a j 

«■ 4 Doctors « 

Aupersavcr that dealt win j 

mcr society that leave, k J . • 

chandiso. 0 ^ anti-nuc 

meman/^Mnp 61 !!^ in(tlCr * boetors In all parts of the world are 
ivithin^nni 0 ! 01 ^ d ? 1 conducting an information cam- 

X ‘" „,l ety nnd ,hB Ml on the consequences of a nuclear 

tliato environment, orientsilT 

a* Renfc P Forobet ofR V !?i U1 L S i edical as8ociatlons alon « the lines 
in hls cloS «L f R * di0 Fn ®>* International Physicians for the 
m his closing assessment t lion of Nuclear War (IPPNW), 

Life was also presented was founded in 1980, are emerg- 
un “environment into whkk JEn many countries. 


Doctors disagree over what sort of 
anti-nuclear war stance to adopt 



She suggested that arming for medi- 
cal help in war had always been — witt- 
ingly or unwittingly — arming for war 
itself. 

Christians, Bho said, had always 
found ways of evading the fact that 
their noble and foremost duty of help- 
ing the wounded and dying was super- 

..J I U. it.. ..... J. 


in his closinn usse^ml, NP* International Physicians for the ultimate aim was to prevent not only a found ways of evading the fact that 
. |r 8 Eveation of Nuclear War (IPPNW), nuclear war but any kind of war. their nob1e and foremost duty of help- 

? wa ^n^i n I98 °’ are emerB ‘ Begemann urged the medical profes- in * 2”"“? dyi " B T TT 
" environment into whkkt In many countries. _■ ® t seded by the duty to prevent wounds 

dives. Here, the radio fa German branch of IPPNW, has a f h , ■ » th t i, M . S . and death in the first place. In the nu- 

comes an avant gardlst l.« Lihlp of some 5,000. It does not ‘ thiS wouldpave the clear age, the loag practised Christian 

tracks of everyday life." S itself as part of the International , : ‘ division oflabour in terms of wounding 

Tlic jury praised tha Aim: * movement and wants to steer He stressed the need to fully inform and bandaging rtiust come to an end. 

Ein treuer Diener seines //«, polemics and party politics. the P ubllc about the consequences of a Even top ran iri n g members of the me- 

Herrin master's hilhfidm! “I 1 ' United S,Btes and Britain ' ,he heln'frhm Yh/ dical proftsslon and tha ““Ituy ( as for 

master). This pmduatal »«g«inst the "last scourge,” nuclear ba L p f ™“ JS ins,an “ the fonMr inspector of the 

joint social motivation and lh .I" 1 **" successful enough to rally “Y| d ^deration of tatatafnT Jri Bunde8wcl,r me f ical “J™"' ° r Reben - 

by tl“> Oe™™ > Medical Association last 

The Danish a c, froi so in the Federal Republic of fo ™ of hel P Ufasory in * war. 


of identity of a man and k 
servant. _ 

The Danish entry, via™J ,ot 80 fa ,ho Feda J ral Re P“ bUc of 
mark, describes the conni^TT wbare m “‘ doc * or ? ha ™ re ‘ 
hetween Turkish immigrJ^ aloof from *5' c f mpa ' 8 !’' Tbere 
new environment. Ive been scattered clashes between 

. . Epporters and critics. 

'"imorevrive r *2?"^ 3rd Medical Congress on the 

nrmt, d . ,0 P h ° nic "^vcntion of Nuclear War in Munich 
reality produced with great £ that the or|ginal medlca| movc . 

Ail the availublo prizes In Ait in this country has been pushed 
sectors were awarded. Nonttlto the peace movement camp and is 
rors had any reason to hinjw increasingly being dominated by 
conscience — something thiK ancillary therapeutic professions, 
franca Mugnuni, n first tiro* jfThe theme of the congress, which was 
cause of the possibility of Injsmld In a major Munich beer hall, the 

There was no claim that nrfeWatorkeHer, was “Wo Won't Be Able 
ment was budly wrong. ®H e, P You ” 

Uwe °P°nfag address by the Munich 

(irunkruii«rRunJKhiR:|^ nls t Herbert Begemann drove it 
: Wine to tho 3,000 participants that the 


No punches pulled 

The film pulls no punches. Ft openly 
and accusingly documents cases of wor- 
kers m ihfi nchniiw iaJ . 


r\eutsche Welle (The Voice of Gcr- 
-t-^many) celebrated its 30th anniver- 
sary this month as a German station 
that is better known in the remotest cor- 
ners of the world than at home. 

Deutsche Wclle’s regular short-wave 
broadcasts began on 3 Mny 1953 as u 
community programme of Germany’s 
.broadcasting networks. 

It was not until 1960 it became u stu- 
tion in its own right when tho Bundes- 
. ’Jli l .f nBucr erp passed a bill to 
jaw ^ radl ° S,ptions under federal 

This was not only, the hour of birth or 
eutoche Welle as an independent sta- 
tion but also of Deutschlandfunk, 

Botl ? are hoasad near each other on 
tho outskirts of Cologne. 

Peutschlandfunk’s, aim is to present 
a programme for Germany, ju director- 
general, Richard Becker, says, it is "to 
nelp perpetuate, the awareness that the 
Germans on both sides of the border 

nfbon,,. despite ideological, 
political and social differences.' 1 


ment was budly wrong. 

Uu e Kamita 
(I runkfuiitr RunJKh]R:i 


Begemann said that the congress was 
open to a variety of different views be- 
cause medical initiatives could only be 
understood as part of a greater move- 
ment aimed at bringing about a reorien- 
tation of man within his environment. 

The congress repeatedly reverted to 
the socinl criticism that has been put 
forward by vurious alternative group- 
ings. 

But the actual focal point of the dis- 
cussion wns medical assistance that, as 
was suggested at the congress, must not 
permit itself to be perverted and down- 
graded. 

Theologian Ute Ranke-Heinemann 
pointed to tho long-estublished Chris- 
tian tradition of combining serving the 
sick and serving under arms. 


u. III »ovi; •« B 

But even so. Doctors Till Bastian, of 
Heidesheim, and Knut Sroka, of Ham- 
burg, told the meeting, medioine is still 
rehearsing for disaster. 

The medical profession, they said, 
had entered into an alliance with those 
in power and this alliance must be bro- 
ken through civil disobedience. 

The war games In which doctors have 
to engage on orders from the authorities 
only serve to get the public used to the 
idea that nuclear 1 wars can be waged, 
Bastian suggested. 

As Sroka, the spokesman for the Ger- 
man branch of IPPNW, sees it, disaster 
medicine ultimately boils down to of- 
fensive preparation for war. Together 
with civil defence, it is meant to create 
the illusion of protection and help in 


Deutsche Welle wins lots of 
friends in faraway places 



lie : « villi, tre in Gulnt, "winn It camn 10 J. M 

Jsszaxsss.vez •»»*»£.« 


ut homo although it can toiw 
aily enough. But it still hasiup 
One problems is caused byi 
foreign employees, csperiiljf 
cers. 

When it comes to the s # 


keral to i l f , J ,8,YdQcun ? ent s cases of wor- • Orally,. Deutschlandfunk is more 

' deYlh rmm “ mduslr T wh0 f»« ‘ han J“ sl " ™<>io station for tho X5 

aeatn from cancer as a resulf German v. lie j . oin “ r 


H-oii, r ■ —-Man* wno race 

ing a !hedust. Ca,, ! : ' r a result af inba '‘ 

This is TV journalism at its best, a 
journalism that uses the particular clout 

., Justifiabiy, this production, with’ its 
unmcdiate political impact, was award- 
ed.a Pax Futura prize for TV documen- 
taries. Producer-director: John Willis 


- iw mo oiner 

Germany. Its medium and long-wave 
programmes are broadcast in 14 Euro- 
pean languages, apart from German. . 
Deutsche Welle has 93 programmes 

' iro& n ^.L 3 ? L °' haP . la "8“»8«>. It 


ed because of the ditTerenVeVinYfo ^ Z 

get groups: some listeners live in de- 
mocratic countries, others in dictator- 
ships; some arc educated, others nre il- 
[iteratcj some live in strongly religious 
countries, others. have had next to no 
brush with Western civilisation. 

ihaf n WhtU L 8 thls “P ictUre of Germany” 
that Deutsche Welle tries to convey? 

Lothar Schwartz, one of the top assis- 
ranis Of Domacho Welle Dlrector-CIcne- 
ral Klaus SchOlz: "That vanes from one 
language nnd cultural region to an- 

>“ Hindi are different 
from those in Urdu, just is Haussa 

ric° a A^r , dllTcr from Ihosc ln Amha- 
Mt » ” 10 Swahili broadcasts 

H tenini^L" from * ba ^ 


on whether translators and 
are sticking to the usually 
mulatcd German scripts., 

For example, Tehran 
a strongly worded protest tp* 
ed Deutsche Welle fnlerf* 1 
Iran’s domestic affairs, ft & 
ihul two Iranian employe* ® 
opponents, had slipped S fe»* 
meinl slogans into the pr opts* 
Despite such mlstak* ? 

11 l_ . . . . 


i^he Zoological Institute of Hohen- 
i heim University, Stuttgart, Is set to 
paveltho mysteries of memory, 
jin tho lato 1960s, the world wus 
Billed by reports that American scicn- 
p had proved in animal experiments 
it there was such a thing as memory 
rifles and that these molecules 
Jld be transplanted like kidneys or 

New visions reminiscent of Franken- 
In's boldest vistas opened up. 
fiut It proved impossible to repeat the 
periments. Today nobody believes 
y more that memory molecules can 
Iransplanlcd. 


The brain : trying to unlock 
the secrets of memory 


motion absorbed by our memory docs 
not freely float around In the brain but 
has a specific material place in It. 

This is substantiated by such com- 
mon phrases as “this is etched in my 
memory." 

Animal experiments by the zoologist 
and memory researcher Professor H in- 
rich Rahmann at Hohenheim Universi- 
ty, Stuttgart, over the past ten years 


ranspianted. t Stuttgart, over the past ten years P™™ oni V in*°nnauon 

0 our day-to-day lives, we take the show that such sayings can almost be saen « important; it also depends on 

pory of thfags long. pa^t. for granted, taken literally. : discarding and forgetting superfluous 

4 people who find themselves unable j ^ data. 


— J ** Z j snow tnar suen sayings cun hihioh uc 

Wry oftfangs long, pa^t, for granted, taken literally. : 

ml P il Wh0 l Jn‘l u lhen. S ulv« unable Professor ^Rahmann and his team ex- 

? WBl> ef f telephone number from fish tQ certain |i ht sensa . 

* be ne « te " d 10 “ m - lions and stimulated electric fish with 
It/’ W 11,6 ’ mcmory be nB ■ ke a electric shocks to trigger learning and 

toaeUntes we are awed by memory nla ™ p ,? P™ ces ® cs -_ 

«« like last century's Cardinal Mpz- ^,le he expenmente lasted the fi- 

•nii, the head of the Vatican Library. bral " s show . ,!d a 5 l l ar .. cban . ga 


Incidentally, • this "Hohenheim 
model” applies only to long-term me- 
mory. If does not apply to short-term 
information that is stored for only six to 
25 seconds; nor does it apply to 
medium-term memory that Is stored far 
up to 24 hours. 

' Memory is similar to a highly. sophis- 
ticated computer. Its usefulness de- 
pends pot only on storing Information 
seen as important; it also depends on 

J? IS - — J f 


said that (he asbestos industry tried to be J ° n ex P edit i°ns in th* 

Himalayas, nomads in Outer .Mongo 


broadcasts round the clockT |?Xam «K 

to present a comprehensive picture of r f" 8 in on .|*J e Pashlu programme, 
political, economic and cultural life in , u ,m P 0SSib,e 10 establish the exact 
Germany." , ™ T in of. Deutsche Welle: listeners 

Lanka and Antigua, ,, De’uUehe Welle has been uninvolved 
Hi™',!"'™ “ nba °nexp_edition S in the ™«!L L I “ I . la 8-o r -war beiween lhe 


partiea, over the media" (LoZ 

Schwartz) because il is rarely listened"^ 


Desplre such mlrtsh*. »»„u,,he head of the Valican Library. ?hes' brains showed a dear ch 
Welle s world-wide repuuW'Bp wa! mid t0 have spoken more than their structure and a concen rati 
lent. ^E^nguages fluently. specific type of brain substanc 

Recent surveys show thd tend to be equally awed by pea- gH° side * 

Welle runs ncck-and-nedt w 1110 ® like the writer Arno Schmidt (he Thq Stuitgart-Hohenheim resi 
m terms or credibility sitd »WIn 1979) who as a young man earn- be!jcve t0 have round the subsl 
outstrips the Voice of Wmseif money , by appearing as a which memory literally etche: 

Has suffered a considerable^ ww>ry artist in pubs, reeling off leaving a clear impression: the s 
t»ge due to President Rons# and numbers from the telephone engram. < . . 

media policy. ffi«tqry. Profcsor Rahmann speaks of 

Another problem is lb® question is: how is it possible lecuiar memory trace,” compar 

ming stations (p Af^isnisW ^ can today repeat a sentence we with vehicle or ski tracks in ope 

being Jammed. y^terday? try. 

Hut Deutsche Welle cnor mous progress made in the professor Rahmann: "Imo 

have a (rick or (wo up their d ffir 'p pr electron microscopy, molecular constantly, circles in the form of 
still munjEc lo reuch Hstefl* n ' JI an< * biochemistry has also bene- impulses, following specific un 
riet Bloc. . • , brain research. able tracks in the network c 


Sites uraina aiiuwcu a usai vnungu ill 

their structure and a concentration of a 
specific type of brain substance, gan- 
glioside. 

The Stuitgart-Hohenheim researchers 
believe to have found the substance in 
which memory literally etches itself, 
leaving a clear impression: the so-called 
engram. 

Profcsor Rahmann speaks of a "mo- 
lecular memory trace,” comparing this 
with vehicle or ski tracks in open coun- 
tiy. 

professor Rahmann: "Information 
mnstanllY circles in the form of nervous 


have a (rick or (wo up their Pi electron microscopy, molecular constantly, circles in the form ot nervous 
Mill manage lo reuch an< * biochemistry has also bene- impulses, following specific unenange- 

vielUloc. . • . brain research. able tracks in the network of nerve 


fHhtdjong been suspected that infor- 


dala. i •; 

Nature thus seems to have done the 
sensible thing by establishing no 
"tracks” In the brain. at. all for data of 
no importance. This makes it easier to 
discard unnecessary information. 

So far, there have been two major 
theories on. the biological workings of 
memory: one based on. molecular, stor- 
age and the other on electrical .impulse 
patterns. • 

The Hohenheim model has adopted 
features of both and sees truth some- 
where in the middle between (he (wo 
approaches. . 

The. Australian Nobel Prize winner 
John C. Eccles has come up with the 
theory that memory and learning pro- 
cesses are maintained by electrical cir- 
cuits in the brain. . 

But this theory became. questionable 
following experiments with trained apes 
whose, body temperature was lowered 
to put them jnto something akfa to hi- 
bernation, a state in which all electrical 


case of a nuclear war, he told the meet- 
ing. 

He said the destruction of this Illu- 
sion was one of the most important con- 
tributions by the doctors’ initiative to 
the peace movement, saying that this 
was not a bad instrument with which to 
counter the deployment of new nuclear 
missiles. 

By refusing to train in disaster medi- 
cine, doctors should demonstrate that 
they were not prepared to permit them- 
selves to be abused as a “dehumanised 
police force” in a nuclear war, he Said. 

Doctors at the congress were urged to 
withhold their medical association dues 
for as long as the association persisted 
in war policy. 

' For Sroka, disaster medicine is iden- 
tical with War medicine and dominated 
by the Inhuman triage principle. 

Triage, he said, provided aid for the 
less severely wounded, leaving tho 
others to their fate. 

Even speaking of "civilian” disaster 
medicine did not disprove this princi- 
ple. Such labels were no more than a 
ruse for which the medical profession 
must not fall, he said. 

His final resolution passed summed 
up the findings of the congress: no me- 
dical assistance was possible in a mo- 
dern war — especially a nuclear war. 

All laws and civil defence and disas- 
ter medicine exercises served only to 
promote the illusion of help and protec- 
tion. 

The medical profession must not re- 
gard war as an inevitable disease that it 
was able and called upon to cure. War 
was a crime perpetrated by people and 
doctors must help to prevent this crime. 

Finally, the resolution called on the 
entire medical profession to use civil 
disobedience if the new missiles were 
deployed. Ra ,„ erFlah , 

(Frankfurter AllgertieJna Zeliuns 
< fflr Deutschland, 25 April 1983 ) 


proceses in the brain- are discontinued. 

When the body temperature of (he 
apes was raised to normal again and the 
electrical processes in the brain resum- 
ed, they still remembered what they had 
learned before. 

This would have been impossible had 
their memory been solely dependent on 
electrical brain waves. Tills, suggested 
that a specific brain substance also 
played a role fa the process. 

The American experiments suggested 
that memory was stored in brain mole- 
cules. This was substantiated by an ex- 
periment in which the American resear- 
chers used rats trained to be afraid of 
the dark and then transplanted sections 
of their brains to normal and unafraid 
rats. 

The normal rats suddenly became 
frightened of the' dark; But it subse- 
quently proved impossible to repeat the 
American experiments elsewhere. 

1 Just as well. Knowledge transplants by 
scalpel! : 

The Hohenheim model does not dis- 
card the molecule idea but uses it as the 
‘‘snow in which the skis of memory can 
leave their tracks.” But it is we who 
have to think and make the tracks; / 
Professor Rahman p; counselling 

mental industriousness i ''Being under- 
taxed intellectually is a frequent cause 
of mental atrophy. By the same 1'okcn, 
constant intellectual exercise prevents 
the prtriiature decline of mental facul- 
ties,”' ; ■ •' 

But what’s so new about it? That’s 
what our teachers at school used to tell 
U5, tians Joachim Schyh 

. (Stulf|arlf f Nwhrichnfo. 16 April, i 983) 
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Technological changes mean injuries 
at work are harder to define 


I ndustrial safety, provision ip Germa- 
ny are a total failure, says, trade unio- 
nist Rein hold Konstonty. 

: Industrial safety provision? in Ger- 
many are most effective and are held in 
high repute in other countries, says 
Hans-Jflrgen Bieneck of the Bonn La- 
bour Ministry. 

Both men were addressing a copfc- 







with regard to. specillo trades and in- 
dustries. ** 


bad legs were duo to work or leisure, 
and uncertainty of this kind lends to it 
wide range of interpretations, 

Views voiced at Loccuni ranged from 
experts who claimed that working con- 
ditions could only be changed by moans 


schemes. But how Is on k 

sX^rrris?o URWORLD 

mention. 

Another point tliht infe 
mndc .it ereiitcr length wu 2 
need for n freer choice of d ! 

sossor. ^ 

Works doctors seem to rc 
activities to un iinconsilonabl 
giving newcomers to a «, 
cal checks. 

A further aspect thnt was IBl 

Lnccum was the successes J 
of a wide range of medical c)J 


irectory inquiries gives out much 
more than just numbers 



the worker’s right di "“ 0ry ‘T 1 ' 1 ” t'™” . ( u ‘ 8 

of checks of this klnd % BKl!n) prov,des much “°n> «“>> 


of solidarity among everyono aiTccted 
„ ...... Complaints of the liver aro unusually 10 demands for workers to be given a 

rencc of the Protestant Church Acad- frequent among iron and steel workers. 0 reater m in their work. - iPhone numbers. 

cmy in Loccum, near Hanover, which of th e respiratory organs among chemi- Doctors, it was said, really ought to „ ,l wns disconcerting to n^ffidren ask how to spell words. 

'” a ‘ ” ‘ cal workers, of intestinal disorders in their patients what conditions were disregard for the crucial Mnugera ask about hotels that are 

the engineering industry and of neuro- at work, both generally and for dern health precautions: the Ifoo expensive. 


medicine, sociologists arid trade unio- 
nia *s- ses in textiles.. 

Employers were not represented, Nor II , would ■ be more difficult, even in 

were t ho compulsory work insurance the individual instance, to establish a 
schemes. ... 


pTho theme was the changing; nature 
or work and, therefore, fte, changing 
nature of work-related illness, “ , 
Technological progress .means that 
strain on nerves, mind ap^j sou! is in- 
creasingly replacing .wear and tear on 
boito and muscle. . . ' , 

^ I.t is clear that a list of industrial disa- 
bUules can no longer be considered an 
accurate yardstick of strains and stres- 
ses in 4 ho. working worlds 

' Th® uumb.er of industrial injuries re- 
ported has steadily declined, from 23 
million in I960 to 1,2 million in 1982. 
.But work-related illnesses over the 
same period have, increased from 31,500 
to 33,500 per, annupi., . 

P9rty duo deafness having 

iSw wi\ a ? lmowlcd8ed in the mid- 
1970 sW 6’ te what the French call a 
ad format mh professionelle. 

These figures are satisfactory. But the 
alannlng factor is the dramatic increase 
in the number of people who have been 

S 2 i 5 ?, fl r ? earIy i Pension because df 
industrial disability. 1 

, Last yea^ 48 per cent of pensions 
.newly awarded to men arid . 53 per cent 
ot pensions to women' were awarded 
ahead of normal retirement ago oil 
grounds of Work-related disability; 

Not every' Invalid is unable to work 
because^ of work-related ailments, of 

thc in *™ s * in th ® number 
of disability pensions awarded' is iiri- 

questionably work. re latcd; to 


link between constant irritation at work 
and a stomach ulcer. . 

So the concept of work-related illness 
is extremely vague, even in official sta- 
tistical use, , because to . on alarmingly 
large extent the cause, of a complaint 
can .only tentatively be established. 

Inferences 


them in particular. 

Medical councils ought also to give 
the profession a much more thorough 
grounding in working conditions and 
wear and tear today. 

Much time for discussion at Loccum 
was taken up by the time-honoured de- 
bate on whether more legislation or 
stricter enforcement of existing legisla- 
tion was needed, especially in view of 
the cost. 


which the individual can 
or her well-being. 


may be drawn and a?- 

Wi PK2 gpKSSS 

Mention was. made, at a conference 


on safety at: work held at the Hanover 
Fair, of the white-collar worker who sits 
all day at a computer display screen 
ond watches TV all ovening. , 

In his case, it was noted, it would be 
hard, to pay whether i poor vision and 


Long-term observation und survcil- 
lanco of staff arc known to be the only 
way of finding out for sure the physical 
and chemical effect of working condi- 
tions and work schedules, 

Such statistics urc needed Tor rc- 
search and by healih insurance 


era call just to have a talk, 
ne are inarticulate old ladies, 
^ers are arrogant tycoons. There may 
Jw occasional spastic who has diffi- 
Ambition dahfldH^B 10 an ordinary drunk. 

8 od then there are the obscene call* 
' Inhgard Ockcrmann has been an 

This can mean choosing ita *" ^ Berli “ 10 

a " d ' ha ’ r - 3 answers about 35 calls an hour 
!“ l T g '.° put breaks (0 gooj gets ob ,cenc calls. There are 

n ciyono is capable or relaibji „ ^ now that Information calls 
something else during u brat £ lon '„ free . n 

t cople must ulso realise Ik }gg other calls, 
nuto personal ambition, diut |u Ockennann takes off the ear- 
and constant clashes with wcafe 3 eg when the obscenities begin. 


the boas can be more dungcrc 
monotonous job. 

Reducing health risks at 
never be restricted to tcchri 
technocratic issues. 

Reink 

(lliiuidv creche AllgemeloO 


They now cost the 


One disadvantage to early 

retirement : it can kill 


a voice is recognised, attempts 
lo to trace the call and bring in 
ilice. 

it a spokesman for the service says 
only rarely is the offender tracked 

1 has about 300 operators on the 
lation service. They are trained to 
'hall sorts of situation. - 


Bonn University psychologists liuvo 

”T\r T yeara keeping un eye 
2 “ ® ld p f?P'c i° find out how to 

body and mind! .*** a " d ***? * leuldl ? 

lillTt r kMnn r m l,r8U,a ^ B “ yS it ' S 
trnnofv P D P ^° P,y y0un B' Sh ° * 
^ r0ngly a 8 Q,nst retirement at 60 or 55 


f: 


[Rl 


i/™^ Lehr has taken a ctacr 
look nf polls which are claimed to prove 


No yardstick 

: 1 ,!|i: ■■■•:.’. •. ,, 

eniku' 8 ^ ca _ r I i n d,ca l!on thft the official 

.c^Iosuejofindviatrial di^bilitiefcan- 
not, be regarded as . a 


as a means a reducing unemployment. ■ most P C0 P |c k «nly look forward to 

■^Becausi work is siich a stimulus she ro, 1 i « mont : 

savours allowing anyone who wants to T ■ m ? re remoto a P««pect retire- 
“ rS!!?. aftM "tire. ™1bout ° en,h “* la51i « People 


strain and stress of the wqrkiingworld. 

: Experts and. pqnticians;. have . accor- 
dmgly taken to referring to work-relat- 
illnesses. In individual instances they 
“^ clearly idWlifiable, but statistically 


ment age to do' so. 

f h °“ Cy di ^ rov «'once arid 

er will h that work is a 'WI- 

so^Lahr^n 1 ^’ 1 " 8 f ° curse? Pr ° r ' s - 

— ■S!B!USr:5‘. » 

. he or she is to redch a ripe old 


m W ejrt^rncly difijcult^b 

safe**!* 5 zgSSJSgssf--* 


it. But. once retired, peonie 
soon realise that sleep, travel and hob- 
bies are not enough. Many, pensioners 
ore desperately keen to find work." 
Many ; of today’s . 60-year-olds were 

'huJhM* as 5 un8 Rcop,e how LO 

Professor Lehr is convinced the wav 
retirement s handled is totally wrong: * 

work 8 !P Ugh chan «« switch from 
work to retirement from onei day to the 
next. Flexible chanae-over and 


•S£?' ,p ^ al1 ^ m. labour medicirie 
drau « ht was created 
tmeks: .VW'rt fork-lift 

Every 


d ™ u ght was efeated 


( n I ^'° n * i " 8 on * ha heap; He"- 
^hshMCohtcls rindeiiableS' iis'tbex 

JiFZ T* «wN»o' i iwr scJeMss with othens. = 

■it 1 *''? “ ■ ^oveyaverage ..number or S' /etinertiem, the Bdhii gerontolo- 

„ ^ of (he “PPer respiratory or- T? UeS| ? an b » a ciirsd fttr most peb. 

^^jvereeieariytlu^toworkl^ 

JTie same may be true, alihough re- 
; search has to prove the point, In respect 
findings by health ilisufhnee schemes 


Iin.ir? 1 5r e ° Ple filSt WOrk Of four 

'°“ fs a da y. or four, days 4 week arid 
thc^dear-' lime 8 " accuslom ’< :d lo 

wer?*« B .°r n ‘H? 6 ? revealcd thot there 
^I“i e “ r -° ld5 wh0 « behaviour and 


^ People grow ill on 

h,Ch Can evfen be a killer- 
^nehness and boredom . p ""' 


™ were thosri of 40-yeaKotds 
yeaVolds-^' 0 ^ 3 ^ h ° bchaved ^® 70- 

Who C !!l" daf ag0 proVes Buie. That is 
Why ^yorte ought to be able to de! 

C d 12 ,r thcm «lves when to retire. 

wouM?« r fcU)re l ° fac P b °P ,a who 
would be happy to retire ut 55; 1 


well imagine s hifi* workers ci| 
steelworks feeling this way.’ 1 

But ir people were compn^j 
s ioncd at oo nr 55 die feels nsf 
would look for q fresh job, id 
ing If need he. 

"A 60-yeur-old today," sftci 
expect to live unoiher 20 yciB 2 
rugc. Twenty year* apenl dohj 
are simply intolerable." 

So curly retirement sccmti 
as a bid to create jobs for un 
youngsters. Besides, it is dod 
thcr the economy can afford HJ< 
with the knowledge und «tf 
50- to 60-year-olds. 

"Many firms would not 1 
people to replace others reiW 1 
Professor 1 Lehr 1 claims. “T# 
simply take the opportunity ^ 
down thdr payroll." 1 

Besidda, the eoit of early 1 
anyone's guess, and: u l donli 
pensions. Many a 60-yciPoW' 
ed to th^ scrap heap will icflfH 
pieces. 

"Whut we wive in unem| 
nefii for the young we may 
ing 10 spend on extra medial f 
; older people." 1 

Early pensioneri would 
need to be otfered altcrnadw 3 
In, say, the Welfare sector: ' 
"Hut the law as it stands ^**1 
ihis out. In Cologne a pensiofl^j 
to work free of charge in 
brary, but his Offer had fo 
down.” ■ 

Professor Lehr is convinced 1 

alrernaiive to ekriy retire^ 
means of sharing less work : 
people is preferable. ’ 

. The Options Include short* 1 
dkys and week^. more leave biw* 
range of part-time work. 1 
HontZin it 

' •l!Suirif4hei'N»dwidWA ,; 


Most aro women. There is a sprinkl- 
ing of about 20 men, mostly university 
students. 

About half the operators are part- 
time, which suits the postal authority 
because the workload varies. 

It is impossible to establish a duty 
roster that will completely cover the 
peak hours because the employees must 
work continuously and because peaks 
frequently depend on current events, 
sys the spokesman. 

A major fire, for instance, brings 
many calls from people who want to 
know the telephone numbers of friends 
and acquaintances. 

"Then everything goes haywire. The 
girls not only have to put up with the 
sheer volume of work but also with 
such rude remarks as 'Have you been 
busy making coffee again? Typical go- 
vernment service'." 

The Index card days are long over, 
the service now uses microfilms that 
Btore about 270 pages of a telephone di- 
rectory on a single film strip. At each 
seat a monitor screen displays the infor- 
mation. 

According to post office figures, the 
operating cost per information unit is 
DM2.50. This is amply made up by the 
charges for the subsequent telephone 
call to the number given. 

The operation is still a long way from 
-a systenrin France where the telephone - 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



. .. supplied the data arranged In see-al-a-glince tables In there new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature; precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
s of thunderstorms. 

There figures compiled over the years are Invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for sdentifio research. 

Basie facts and figures for every country In the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis U on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport 

The guides are handy In sire and liexlbfy bound, Indispensable for daily ure In 
| commerce, Industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: . 

;• North and Sooth Aarertea, 172 pp^ DM 12.80; 

■ Aria/AwtraUa, 240pp. DM 24iO; - . 

'v. Africa, top* DM IM0; ; ! 
gijrropc/i/SSftf 240 pp« DM 2AM : 


-1 • : ■ 

'! • . ' . ’ ’ 

Look It up toBrockhaas 

f. A. Bntkftw, PMtfWi 1709-, D-tfOO t 


book can be called 
up on to the inqui- 
rer's TV screen. So 
Irmgard Ockcr- 
mann will have to 
continue to put up 
with being asked on 
Saturday evenings: 
"Do you know the 
football results?" 
Ofien, the operator 
does. 

(DerTagesBpiegel, 
24 April 1983) 



(Cartoon: Haos-Horel Barak/SOddflutsche Zcitung) 


Customs officers learn to humour 



P ublio complaints against : customs 
officers have dropped off sharply 
since a . special course In psychology 
was introduced, 6ay the customs autho- 
rities.'- v ■ ■ ■ ■ > 

The course aim is to reduce the num- 
ber of holidaymakers who become irri- 
tated at eustoins Checks, especially after 
waiting in long queues. ! • 

The curriculum puts a heavy empha- 
sis on person-to-person contact Offi- 
cers are told self-assertion- id a natural 
drive. Remember this, and give the 
other person a cliaricc to save face.. 

When queues of cars at border check- 
points become several miles long and 
when jumbo jets disgorge hundreds of 
passengers, "it is only natural for travel- 
lers to be filming by the time they reach 
the customs officer," says Hans-Dle- 
trich Schatz, the head of the Customs 
Training Centre In DQsseldorf. 

The psychology seminar on the treat- 
ment of travellers ot border checkpoints 
has this piece of advice among others: 
“A business tycoon arriving at a border 
checkpoint with his secretary in fow 
often fools slighted whcn he‘is : triade to 
open his suitcase.” , : 

“So humour him by felling, him font 
the check is not directed at him perso- 
nally but is simply part of a customs of- 
ficer’s job.” . . ... ' 

Schatz: "If a customs officer doesn't 
understand this, he musLbo, given some 
other job where he.dqesnT deal with the 

”, ^ i ■ * [ 

Cljipf Custom® Inspector Gunn at Lo- 
potz, who is In charge of the seminars, 
spent a week observing customs proce- 
dure at Oermany's busiest charter air-i 
port, Dflsseldorf. • 

. He later said that many travellers had ; 
told him that they had more under-; 
standing for the customs officers' work 
since foe TabaUbai affair (involving a: 
high-ranking Iranian official 
smuggled opium into this country), - ■ 

’ Generally* customs, officeti Have IHtie, 
sympafoy for travellers who point to 
their persons! Importance. 
i An ex-sute mlnlster from souti^rn 
Germany complained lovdly becauSf > 
customs Officers at Dflreeldorf airport, 
tiad asked him. to opdri his bags. He 
maintained that ? they 1 should have 
known from his baggag* and from his 
way 0 f:dresslng that hie was a man of 
standing, ' ■■ . I 

Psychology teacher Lopotz is partly-; 
larly insistent that hii pupiis should not; 
let themselves smirk when . catching' 


some innocuous traveller bringing lit 
extra alcohol or a carton Of- two of ci- 
garettes. 

This type of smuggling baa become a 
sort of sport and must be seen in that 
light, says Chief Inspector Lopotz: "If a 
light went on every time a vacationer 
ofT’a jiliribo jet passes the customs 
checks with smuggled goods We could 
do. away with thq lighting in this air- 
port." ' • dps 

1 (Frankfurter Rundidiau, 15 April 1923) 

Pretty penny for 
a holiday copper 

H ermann Voss, the founder of Ger- 
many's first house minding agen- 
cy. In St. Peter-Ordlng. says there Is a 
burglary every 22 seconds la Germany. 

1 Hla business, which is based on fc Bri- 
tish Idea, benefits from the public's fear 
of being burgled — and Is thriving. 

The service hei provides is simple: 
Wealthy people pay for their home to 
be guarded during their holidays. 

The guard, paid DM200 a week, is 
‘usually a retired policeman — Voss has 
Pound out that this la what bis custo- 
mers want, 

. The guard, frequently with wife and 
Idog, makes himself St home. He waters 
the plants, feeds this aquarium fish, the 
; guinea pig and the canary. 

: He might even help with redecorating 
Work from which the home-owner has 
fied, 

■ He Is entitled to two healed rooms, 
‘but for the rest be has to put up with 
j some restrictions. He may . have visitors 
until Id p.m. but parties are banned. 

; . He' may leave the house for three 
i hours during daylight hours and for one 
how at night, He has to be polite to the 
neighbours — no matter how unplea- 
.lanttheymsybe. 

! ' . If the owner returns and finds that 
i his house through accident hu been re- 
duced to a imouldering ruin, he can 
relax — the tfency ha* talfen out (nsu- 
ranee. • ■ ' . i* . 

Hermann Voaa* agency not only looks 
after property but alio puts criminals in 
« fix: If his idea catches on burglars 
would have to steer'dear of the homes 
; Of the rich and make do- with the homes 
pf : ^rfd peliromeii. vf rich Stock 

$ ■ A '’cttewLii' April imji 




